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“In my own country in India, it is impossible to^? 
predict what effect the war will have. England 
will undoubtedly be sorely crushed in her mate- 
rial resources, no matter which way the war 
will end; and nations pressed for means often 
become more oppressive and exacting on their 
dependencies.” 

RABINDRA HATH TAGORE 
in an interview 

to the San Francisco California Examiner, ^ 



THE NEW ECONOMIC MENACE 

TO INDIA 


I 

QUESTION OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

We are afraid sufficient attention is not 
being paid by our active politicians to the 
great economic menace with which we are 
threatened by the new economic policy of 
the Empire, and the vigorous attempts that 
will be made presently for the exploitation 
of our material resources for the benefit 
of the British capitalist and profiteering 
classes. This had long been coming, though 
we did not take sufficient note of it here; 
and the late war has brought this thing to 
the very forefront of Imperial problems. 



NEW ECONOMIC MENACE TO INDIA 


Ever since the awakening of political 
consciousness in the country, following in 
the wake of the new illumination emanat- 
ing from our English schools and univer- 
sities, our educated countrymen have been 
exclusively concerned with the problem of 
India’s political freedom and have paid 
little attention to the more fatal processes 
of economic serfdom that have been going on 
with the influx of foreign, and particularly 
British -capital into the country, and the 
so-called development of our economic re- 
sources by foreign, and specially British 
industrial and commercial enterprise. We 
have no doubt raised our protest against 

f 

the fatal economic drain resulting from 
British rule. But the Indian public did 
not realise for a long time that British 
exploitation, far more than British admi- 
nistration, was the real cause of this econo- 
mic drain. Owing to the obsession of this 
political idea when we heard of After-War 

2 



QUESTION OF IMPEEIAL FEDERATION 

Imperial Eeconstruction on all sides, we 
were innocently led to hope that this Recon- 
struction would lift India from her position 
of a dependent to that of an equal part- 
ner in the Empire. The announcement of 
August 30, 1917, helped very materially 
to strengthen this political obsession and 
.articulate Indian opinion acclaimed this 
announcement as the promise of Indians 
•coming political freedom, and commenced 
to concentrate itself upon the best and 
quickest way to the realisation of full res- 
ponsible government in India. 

Whatever excuse there might have exist- 
ed in the early days of the war for setting 
an exaggerated value upon the talk of After- 
War Imperial Reconstruction, in which 
every British and Imperial statesmen in- 
dulged, after the meeting of the Imperial 
Conference in 1917, there was absolutely no 
justification for it. Because, at this Con-' 
ference, at which two nominees of the 

3 



NEW ECONOMIC MENACE TO INDIA 

G-overnment of India, the Maharaja of 
Bikaneer and Sir Satyendra Prasanna 
Sinha were present, definitely left the 
question of political or constitutional re- 
construction of the Empire for future,, 
leisurely settlement. All that the Confer- 
ence did was to lay down certain broad 
principles that should regulate the course 
of Imperial policy and evolution. These 
principles were formulated in. the official 
statement of the decisions of the Confer- 
epce in the following terms : — 

1. The full recognition of the Dominions 

as autonomous nations of the Impe- 
rial Commonwealth ; 

2. The recognition of India as an impor- 

tant part of the Imperial Common- 
wealth ; 

3. The recognition of the right of the 

dominions and of India to an ade- 
quate voice in the foreign policy 
and foreign relations ; 
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‘QUESTION OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

4. The working out of effective arrange- 
ments for continuous consulta- 
tions on all important matters of 
common imperial interests and for 
such concerted action, founded on 
consultation, as the several Gov- 
ernments determine. 

In plain English, this meant that the 
■Government of India (which is not repre- 
sentative of, nor responsible to, the people 
of India, but which is subject to the autho- 
rity of the British Cabinet and the British 
Parliament, and is, therefore, the custodi- 
ans, primarily, of British interests in this 
country) and which had hitherto no place 
, or voice in the determination of Imperial 
policy would henceforth have a place in the 
Imperial Conference or Cabinet along with 
the Dominion Governments. This would 
give to Great Britain two ■ additional seats 
in this Cabinet to protect special British 
interests as against the interests of the 

5 



NEW ECONOMIC MENACE TO INDIA 

Dominions, if these should ever come in 
conflict with each other. The recognition 
given to India here was really the recogni- 
tion of her status as a Dependency of Great 
Britain, if not, indeed, of the whole of the 
self-governing group of the Empire. The 
statement made in Parliament by Mr.. 
Lloyd George rendered this meaning abso- 
lutely clear. He said : “ In the constitution 
of the Empire, the Imperial War Cabinet 
would consist of the British Premier and 
such of his colleagues as dealt with Imperial' 
afl^irs, and Dominion Premiers or special 
representatives, and an Indian representa- 
tive appointed by the Government of India.^’ 

“ It was hoped,” the Premier added, ‘‘ that • 
this annual meeting (of the Imperial Con- 
ference) would become an accepted conven-' 
tion of the British constitution. In its 
present form the institution was elastic. 
They had not attempted to settle what 
constitutional developments this mi^4 

6 



QUESTION OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

lead to.” “The whole question of consti- 
tutional reconstruction of the Empire was 
reserved for future consideration.” 

The reason of it is also very plain. In 
the first place, Great Britain herself is not 
very keen about it. While she is undoubt- 
edly anxious to draw the self-governing' 
dominions into closer association with her 
in the common business of the Empire, she 
is not as yet seriously prepared to bind 
herself to these dominions with any defi- 
nite constitutional ties. 

As for the Colonies, these are practically 
sovereign states, recognised as such in all 
practical affairs even by the “mother” 
country. The freedom which they enjoy 
under the existing loose relationship with 
the British Sovereign and the British 

m 

Parliament, is considered by large numbers 
of Dominion statesmen as more convenient 
than the limitations which a well-defined 
federal constitution would impose upon 
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them. The ideal of Imperial Federation, 
first propounded by Joseph Chamberlain 
immediately after the Boer war eighteen 
years ago, has not, therefore, “ caught on.” 
Great Britain herself has not as yet favour- 
ed it. A resolution brought by the Hew 
Zealand Premier before the Colonial Confe- 
rence in 1911 was stoutly opposed by Mr. 
Asquith and had to be finally withdrawn. 
Mr. Asquith’s opposition was due to the 
fear that in the Council of the Empire, 
which was proposed to be set up as the 
symbol and instrument of Imperial unity 
and authority, the representatives of the 
Mother Country would be swamped by those 
of the Overseas Dominions. Many of the 
Dominions also, on the other hand, have 
been increasingly conscious of the almost 

tt 

endless possibilities that lie before them. 
The smallest of these Dominions, Hew- 
foundland and Hew Zealand, have an area 
about the size of the United Kingdom. 
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South Africa is about four times and Canada 
and Australia about thirty times the size 
of the British Isles. The incidence of 
revenue per head in the United Kingdom 
is £4 — 2s. compared to £4 in Australia, 
£3 — 6s. in Canada, £3 in Newfoundland, 
£2 — 17s. in South Africa, and £10 — 9s. 
in New Zealand. The incidence of trade 
(exclusive of imports that are re-export- 
ed is £22 — 16s. in the United Kingdom; 
£24 — 3s. in Canada ; £20 in Newfoundland ; 
£15 — 13s. in South Africa; £29 — Ss. in 
Australia ; and £35 in New Zealand. The 
only thing in which the Dominions lack is 
man-power. But they have a higher birth- 
rate and a lower death-rate than the 
“Mother Country.”* Unless something 



Birth-rate- 

Death-rate 

United Kingdom 

23.9 

14.2 

Canada 

27.82 

15.12 

Newfoundland 

28.8 

10.6 

Australia 

27.7 

10.5 

New Zealand 

26.3 

9,5 
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FEW ECOFOMIC MEFACE TO IFDIA 

very unexpected and extraordinary happens 
to the modern world, the overseas Do- 
minions of Britain will soon attain the 
position of the dominant countries of the 
world. They are fully conscious of it. The 
Dominions are, therefore, unwilling to 
commit themselves definitely to any rela- 
tions or adopt any policy that might 
complicate or jeopardise their future deve- 
lopment in any way. It is only natural, 
theiefore, that they have not been prepared 
to accept any scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion with alacrity or enthusiasm. 

And the main difficulty here has been 
India. What is to be the position of Tndia: 
in the federated British Empire ? This pro- 
blem has staggered both British and Colonial 
statesmanship. Federation is possible only 
among states occupying the same status. 
The different members of the American 
Union were all self-governing states when 
the present federal constitution brought and. 

10 . 



QUESTION OP IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

knit them together into an organic whole. 
The self-governing members of the British 
Empire may be similarly federated without 
any difficulty. All that will have to be 
done to work up this federation, is for the 
British Parliament to transfer its present 
Imperial authority and functions to a 
Federal Council of the Empire on which 
both the United Kingdom and the overseas 
Dpminions will be equally represented. But 
neither India nor Egypt nor the Crown 
Colonies can be admitted into this Federa- 
tion upon the same terms. The overseas 
Dominions may be represented on the 
Council of the Empire, either indirectly 
through the nominees of their respective 
Parliaments or Cabinets, or directly by 
deputies elected by constituencies. The 
members of the Colonial Conferences which 
were started evidently as an experiment in 
an informal sort of federalism, have been 
elected by the Colonial Governments. In 

11 
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fact, practically, these Conferences have 
'been conferences of Colonial Premiers. 
Upon the outbreak of the last war, these 
Conferences were enlarged and modified. 
Colonial representatives were invited to the 
Imperial War tlabinet to jointly discuss and 
deliberate upon the problems of war, with 
the British Premier and his colleagues. 
They were accepted, for the time being, as 
members of the Imperial Cabinet ; and Mr. 
Lloyd George did not conceal it that he was 
here practically inaugurating the future 
■Federal Council of the Empire. 

In this Mr. Lloyd George introduced no 
revolutionary innovation, not even in invit- 
ing two Indian public men to join the 
Imperial Cabinet. In giving a place to these 
nominees of the Indian Government in the 
Imperial war cabinet, the British Prime 
Minister simply followed the principle of 
the old Colonial Conferences, in which the 
X!)olonies were represented by the nominees 

12 



QUESTION OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

of the Colonial Governments. The prece- 
dent thus established by Mr. Lloyd George 
has not, therefore, created any new consti- 
tutional ties. It has simply raised the old 
Colonial Conference from the position of a 
Colonial to that of an Imperial Institution; 
and, in doing so, the Prime Minister quite 
logically made room in it for the nominees 
of the Government of India. This has 
tacitly accepted the right of the Indian 
Government, which is only a department of 
His Majesty’s Government of the United 
Kingdom, (and which is at present in no 
way representative of, or responsible to, the 
Indian people), to equal constitutional 
status in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, with that of the Dominion Govern- 
ments. 


13 



II 

the composition of the BRITISH EMPIRE 

I 

To understand the grave meaning of this 
move, one must clearly realise the nature 
of the very complex problem that has been 
claiming the attention of Imperial states- 
manship for the last twenty years, ever 
since the close of the Boer War and the 
promulgation of the federal idea by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. This problem was pre- 
sented, almost with savage candour, by the 
“Times” in an article published in ifi 
special Empire-Day Supplement on May 
24,1909. 

At the very outset, the writer condemned 
the confusion of thought that prevailed in 
regard to the real nature and constitution 
of the British Empire, which, he said, is not 
a unity but a duality. The British Empire 

14 



COMPOSITION OF THE BEITISH EMPIRE 


is not one homogeneous unit, but a union 
of different units with different characters 
and constitutions. These fall into two main 
■divisions, according to Lord Milner, whose 
authority is quoted by the “ Times ”, 
namely : — 

i. The Self-governing Empire, including 

the United Kingdom ; 

ii. The Dependent Empire, including 

India and all the Crown Colonies 
and Protectorates. 

And this dual character of the British 
Empire must not be overlooked by those 
who desire to understand the real nature of 
the Imperial problem, as it is apprehended 
by present-day British Imperialism. 

These two divisions of the British Empire 
stand not only apart from, but in many res- 
pects in contradiction to, each other. They 
have really nothing in common between 
them, except the authority of the British 
King and the British Parliament, to which 

15 



NEW ECONOMIC MENACE TO INDIA 

both are subject. But even this subjection 
varies? in degree and differs in nature, as 
between the self-governing and the depend- 
ent Empire. The sovereign head of the state 
is “king” in the self-governing Empire, 
and “ Emperor ” in India. These two terms 
connote that while he is a constitutional 
monarch in his relations with the former,, 
he is an absolute monarch in relation to 
India. In fact, however, the British Sover- 
eign has to act according to the advice of 
his ministers and the decisions of the 
Barliament in his capacity of both Eing and 
Emperor. This Parliament has absolute 
authority over the Government of India 
which is responsible to it for its acts and 
policy. But it has practically no authority, 
except in a few. matters concerning inter-^ 
colonial legislation and foreign relations- 
and questions of peace and war, over, the 
Colonial Governments which are respon- 
sible to the people of the Colonies only.. 

16 



COMPOSITION OF THE BEITISH EMPIRE 

Political and constitutional values in tho 
self-governing and the dependent Empire 
not only differ widely, but are even mutu- 
ally destructive. 

The same divergence and opposition 
exists also in the social and moral values of 
these two parts of the British Empire. The 
self-governing group has a common civi- 
lisation, a common social economy, a com- 
mon religion, and a common outlook upon 
life, which are fundamentally different 
'from the civilisation, the social economy, 
the religion and. general world-view of the 
peoples of the dependent group. Such 
fundamentally divergent and conflicting 
elements cannot be welded together into 
any sort of organic unity. In any case, Im- 
perial statesmanship has not as yet given 
any evidence of its insight into, or appreci- 
ation of, those higher principles of social 
evolution and those higher ideals of Uni- 
versal Humanity with which Indian, and 

17 
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* 

particularly Hindu, culture has long been 
familiar, and which alone could furnish the 
basis of a real and permanent synthesis 
between these divergent and conflicting 
elements. 

The conflicts inside the different groups 
constituting the British Empire are essen- 
tially conflicts of narrow and isolated 
naticmal life and interests. This confliod;, 
though obviously far more keen and vital 

as between the white and the non-white 
groups in the Empire, is not altogether 
absent even among the white members 
of the Imperial family themselves. The 
lessons of the American War of Indepen- 
dence, have.no doubt taught G-reat Britain 
the wisdom of dealing with infinite tact and 
consideration with her white Colonies, and 
treat them practically as sovereign states, , 
in any case, in all ip|itters pertaining to 
their internal administratiom But still the 
C^&flicts of national interests, particular^ 



COMPOSITION OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

in economic and industrial matters, between 
the Dominions and the Mother Country have 
not as yet been settled. The consciousness 
-of isolated national interests and the appre- 
hension of possible divergence of ideals and 
conflicts of policy in the Colonial mind had 
been clearly brought out in the determina- 
tion of both Canada and Australia to build 
their own navies and keep them under their 
own control, instead of making adequate 
money-contributions to the “ Mother^’ Coun- 
try and entrust her with the entire respon- 
sibility of protectingtheir sea-boards against 
foreign aggression, as was wanted by the 
British Government. The refusal of Canada 
to permit unrestricted and indiscriminate 
immigration from the “ Mother ” Country, 
without due regard to the needs of her own 
State and the interests of her existing 
population, as well as the commercial 
treaty which she proposed to form with 
the United States a few years ago, without 

19 
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consulting the British G-overnment or con- 
sidering the commercial interests of the- 
British nation, — are manifest proofs of the 
conceit of isolated national interests in 
that Colony, which have not yet been 
reconciled, under any larger social or poli- 
tical formula or ideal, with those of the 
United Kingdom and the other parts of 
the Empire. Empirical statesmanship has- 
been trying to keep down these elements of 
disruption inside even the white group 
of what the Times calls, the self-governing 
section of the Empire, by appealing to that 
very conceit of isolated national self-in- 
terests of the Dominions which constitute 
such a vital menace to the future unity and 
integrity of the Imperial Association. 
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EMPIRICAL IMPERIALISM 

THIS downright Imperial empiricism has 
no solution to offer to the real problem 
■of the Empire, the problem namely, How 
to work out a real and permanent recon- 
ciliation between the conflicts of interests 
and cultures in the conglomeration of 
countries and peoples constituting the 
present British Empire. On the contrary, 
this empiricism, if it is allowed to dictate 
Imperial policy, will be bound to contribute 
very materially to the complications of the 
Imperial problem, and may even ultimately 
force the premature and violent break-up 
of the Imperial organisation. 

This downright Imperial empiricism has 
found its ablest and most authoritative 
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exponent in the T^'mes-Milner School of 
British Imperialists. This school frankly 
recognises the conflicts and complexities 
of the Imperial problem. These are due 
to the existence of “ two very distinct and 
in some respects almost contrary concep- 
tions, subordinate to the more general idea 
of maintaining the existence and prosperity 
of the Empire as a whole.” 

“On the one side we have the Imperi- 
alism which looks mainly to the depen- 
ding Empire, the Imperialist whose 
pride is in the extent of British Domi- 
nion, in the justice of British rule, in 
the mission of our people to take up 
the “white man’s burden ” and devoste 
itself to the elevation of less advanced’ 
races. On the other we have the Im- 
perialism whose main object is the 
closer organic union of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions with the Mother Qoun- 
try and with each other in an eoual 

22 



EMPIRICAL IMPERIALISM 

partnership, the Imperialist whose aim 
is to keep the growing democracies of 
the younger nations within the Empire 
by adihitting them to an equal share in 
all those privileges and responsibilities 
of Imperial power which at present 
rest exclusively with the citizens of the 
United Kingdom. Imperialism in this 
sense is a purely democratic movement, 
a constructive policy working through 
the ordinary channels of politics in free 
communities, essentially of the same 
♦character as the movements, which, in 
the past, federated -the American States 
after the Revolution, and which creat- 
ed the Dominion of Canada 40 years 
ago or the Australian Commonwealth 
in the last decade, or the movement 
which is on the eve of successfully 
uniting South Africa at the present 
moment (1909). Imperialism in the other 
sense tends, on the contrary, to be aut- 

23 
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ocratic, to lay stress on administrative 
efficiency, to look with suspicion on a 
democratic system which it knows to 
be unsuited to the conditions of half 
the Empire, and with the least favour- 
able side of which it is from time to 
time brought into contact.” 



IV 

THE SOLUTION OF THE TIMES-MILNER SCHOOL 

The Times -Wxhxev School of Imperialism, 
while frankly recognising the divergence 
and even the mutual opposition of these two 
ideas, does not, however, regard them as 
really incompatible. On the contrary, the 
* self-governing Empire and the dependent 
Empire are considered ,to be “ each essen- 
tial to the other.” Consequently that which 
justifies the closer constitutional union 
and co-partnership between the members 
of the self-governing group, including the 
■Colonies and the United Kingdom, equally 
. justifies the maintenance of the dependent 
group, including India and Egypt. 

This “ essential justification of the desire 
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themselves, the type of civilisation 
they wish to work up to, are British no 
less ; the dispute between them and 
their democratic critics in this country 
is one as to the time and the means, 
not as to the end. Severence of the 
Dependent Empire would mean a great 
destruction of British civilisation in 
the present and the cutting off of a 
great hope of its development in the 
future, and if there cannot be a,ny sense 
of racial kmship, there can grow in its 
place the consciousness of a common 
citizenship, and the pride in the great- 
ness of inheritance common to members 
of the Empnre whatever their race' or 
form of government.” (The Italics are 
mine). 

But higher ethical and humanitarian 
-considerations apart, the maintenance of 
■4he Dependent Empire is absolutely neces- 
■ ssffiy for the very life of the self-governing 


SOLUTION OF THE TIMES-MILNER SCHOOL 

Empire! The Dependent Empire must be 
maintained for two reasons, one military 
and the other economic. From the military 
point of view, the “ population and resour- 
ces of the Dependent Empire, represent 
(i) positively, a direct addition to the defen- 
sive strength of the Empire as a whole ; 
and (ii) negatively, it takes away from the 
potential military resources of the rivals 
and possible enemies of the Empire. From 
the economic standpoint, the Dependent 
Empire affords (i) a great market for Im- 
perial industries, and (ii) an almost unli- 
mited source of supply of raw materials 
for these industries. “ From the economic 
point of view, the Dependent Empire, 
which is also the tropical Empire, is ctn 
essential and indispensable correlative to 
the self-governing Empire which lies almost 
wholly in the temperate zone," (The Italics 
are mine). 

“ At present it is mainly the United 

29 
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Kingdom which profits by this integral 
connection between its industries and 
the raw materials and consuming 
power of its tropical dependencies. 
But the other self-governing States of 
the Empire are rapidly passing from 
the purely agricultural to the industrial 
state, and as that process develops, will 
become increasingly conscious of the 
value of the Dependent Empire, which, 
indeed, is in many respects the biggest 
asset, which the United Kingdom -will 
contribute to the common stock when 
it enters into real partnership with 
them.” (The Italics are mine). 

From another point of view also the 
Dependent Empire is of very great value 
to the self-governing Empire. For ‘‘the 
administration of the Dependent Empire 
mxt only provides a career for thousands 
of Englishmen to-day, but creates a class' 
•of: men whose official experience and high 
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standard of public duty are undoubtedly 
an addition to our (i.e. English) national 
life.” And here too, the Times says ‘‘part- 
nership in the Empire has something to 
■ offer to junior States, something well worth 
acquiring.” (The Italics are mine). 

But the Times has something to offer 
even to the Dependent Empire. This will 
be benefited by the closer and organic union 
of the self-governing Empire in two ways ; 
(i) in regard to security against external 
aggression, and (ii) in regard to its economic 
"development also. 

“ Imperial rule means for the depen- 
dencies security against external ag- 
gression, freedom from domestic 
anarchy and oppression, the develop- 
ment of their resources, a market for 


their 


products and a steady progf© 



towards a higher civilisation. The 
union of the self-governing Empire 
would in no way lessen these advan- 
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tages. It will furnish the military and 
naval protection which England alone- 
cannot furnish indefinitely. It will 
provide the tropical regions of the 
Empire with an ever-increasing market 
in the temperate zone,” 

And in this community of interests, the 
fi'wes-Milner School of Imperialism recog- 
nises the great principle and motive which 
will, or ought to, unite and keep together 
the two parts of the present British Empire. 
.For, the self-governing Empire and the 
dependent Empire are each essential to the 
other. The constitutional union of the 
self-governing Empire, so far from preju- 
dicing the Dependent Empire will improve 
its position, defensive, economic, and poli- 
tical. The maintenance of the Dependent 
.Empire, its development to its highest eco- 
nomic capacity, its contentment, its poli- 
tical progress, are of vital interest to the 
^dure of- every part of the self-governing 
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Empire'' (The Italics are mine). And in 
view of this mutual inter-dependence of 
the two Empires, the two views of the 
Empire, namely, that which considers the 
self-governing members of it only, and that 
which considers ' the Dependencies alone, 
cannot he said to be antagonistic, but are 
only “ complementary 

“They are the component factors in a 
higher Imperialism which transcends 
each, and which represents the most 
stupendous synthesis of the human 
race ever attempted. The' development 
and integration of the British Empire 
is the only practical and rational at- 

teihpt at building up the Brotherhood 

* 

of man which the next few centuries 
' are likely to see.” 



V 

THE DOUBLE TASK BEFORE BRITISH IMPERIALISM 

But this ambitious peroration notwith- 
standing, the only principle of reconcilia- 
tion, the only formula of this “ stupendous 
synthesis ” which the imagination of the 

Times-M-ilnev school of Imperialism 
has been able to discover, is in the recogni- 
tion of its “ double task 

(i) of strengthening and uniting the 
governing ■ portion of the Empire,” 
and 

(ii) “of developing and helping forward 

the governed.” 

And it draws two practical corollaries 
from these conclusions. 

First, a clear differentiation between the two 

problems involved in the union of the self- 
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governing Empire and in the development of 
the dependent Empire; and 

Second, the substitution of the partner- 
States as a whole for the United Kingdom, as 
the power directly controlling the affairs of the 
Dependent Empire. 

But as this latter will take time, and 
must wait for further constitutional deve- 
lopment, the way towards it can be prepar- 
>ed in several directions. 

“In the first place, preferential trade 
relations between the Dominions and 
the Crown Colonies and India can do 
much to awaJcen the consciousness of 
mutual interest and to increase on the 
part of the Dominions, the knowledge 
of the nature of the inheritance which 
they are to administer in the future.” 

In the second place, “ an effort should be 
made to enlist the energy and ability of the 
growing manhood of the Dominions in the 
government of the dependent Empire.” 
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A.t present that administration is open to them 
in theory. But in practice the opportunity 
is very limited. The way into the Indian 
Civil Service is made easy and smooth for 
the young Englishmen. The exanoination 
has been intentionally adapted to the ordi- 
nary Oxford or Cambridge course, so that he 
can make up his mind to compete at the last 
moment. The examination itself , is held 
within two hours’ journey of his University. 
It is absurd to say that the Canadian or 
Australian youth has the same opportu- 
nities, un^ss he cuts himself off from the 
ordinary ^dies of his country and comes 

i 

over at a great expense to study in England. 
The Rhodes Scholarships may help to sur- 
mount the difiSculty, but the only really 
satisfactory method is to allot so many 
places to each of the Dominions and to hold 
examinations locally or accept the nomina- 
tions of the local University authorities.” 

; rFiaally, — and tMs is the most significant 
item in the programme of this school of 
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Imperialism,— the old policy of laissez faire 
must be definitely abandoned in the admi- 
nistration of the Dependent Empire, the 
chief idea of which has hitherto been, to 
preserve order, and impose (?) justice, trust- 
ing to individual enterprise to bring about 
economic progress. Such a policy is no 
longer possible. 

A positive policy of development, by 
preferences, by bounties, by steamship 
subsidies, by the vigorous building of 
railways, by well-equipped agricultural 
and forestry and mining department, 
must be carried out if the Dependent 
Empire is to play its proper part in the 
whole ecohomio and defensive scheme, 
and if it is to be fit for any degpee, 
of political progress. The latter ' can 
only come by gradual stages, and on. 
lines suited to the peculiar conditions 
of each part, and not by the hasty 
application of principles only workable 
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under entirely different circumstances. 
The rapid extension of self-governrnent 
to the communities of British race was 
only possible because each individual 
contained in himself the whole politi- 
cal system which it had taken centuries 
to build up in G-reat Britain. Its exten- 
sion in the Dependent Empire must not 
only be gradual, but must follow the 
inherent bent of the particular com- 
munity, and can only approximate 
satisfactorily to the British type as 
the mind of the community itself 
approximates to that type.” 

In the meantime, however, British and 
Dominions Imperialists must apply them- 
selves to the double task of : — 

^ (1) “ strengthening and uniting the go- 
: • verning portion of the Empire ” 

that is, the United Kingdom and 
her self-governing Dominions, with 
' V a view to work tdgetlier in ^ 
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(2) “developing and helping forward 
the governed ” which means India, 
Egypt, and the Crown Colonies. 
And, in the performance of this 
task, “ a positive policy of develop- 
ment by preferences, by bounties, 
by steamship subsidies, by the 
vigorous building of railways, by 
well-equipped agricultural and for- ’ 
estry and mining department, must 
be carried out.” 



VI 

THE WAR AND THE OLD IMPERIALISM 

The bitter experiences of the last world- 
war which are said to have revolutionised 
the life and outlook of the British nation 
in so many directions have not evidently 
affected by the Times ten years ago. We in 
India did at one time think that these 
experiences would bring home to British 
statesmanship the wisdom and urgency of 
adopting a policy of trust in regard both 
to India and Egypt, which would remove the 
badge of political serfdom from these two 
ancient countries, and place them upon a 
footing of equality with the self-governing 
members of the Empire, and thus secure 
'%eir permanent allegiance to the Imperial 
etonection. But the dramatic ending of 
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the war has practically left the British the 
masters of the present world-situation for 
the time being, has practically dissipated 
this idea. 

Great hopes were aroused in our educat- 
ed countrymen by the call for Imperial 
Reconstruction sounded all over the Em- 
pire during the early months of the War. 
The war-situation forced this problem upon 
responsible statesmen both in Great Britain 
and the Dominions. British statesmen felt 
the unfairness of asking the Dominions to 
make -such huge sacrifices both in riien and 
money for the defence of an Empire, in the 
determination of whose Imperial policy they 
had really no voice. Mr. Lloyd George 
openly said so. It was to conciliate Colo- 
nial sentiments in regard to this matter 
that he sent out an invitation to Colonial 
premiers and other representatives of the 
Colonial governments to come and join the 
Imperial War Cabinet to jointly deliberate 
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upon the vital question of “ how to win the 
war.” Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet thus 
expanded itself, without any change in 
the law and constitution of the United 
Kingdom, into practically a Council of the 
Empire. It was undoubtedly a very clever 
stroke of statesmanship of a sort. It gave 
to the Empire a symbol and instrument of 
its collective life and interests — and, even 
to some extent, of its collective authority, 
without any formal discussion of it by any 
council or conference of the representatives 
of the ■ Imperial family, that might' raise 
inconvenient questions regarding the num- 
ber and authority of the representation that 
would have to be given to the different 
Dominiens. The Cabinet in Westminister 
continued, in theory, the sole and supreme 
custodian of Imperial interests and Im- 
perial authority. The British Premier in- 
vited the Dominions representatives to join 
his- Cabinet, in what may be called iti- 
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Imperial side, just as he invited his collea- 
gues in the British Parliament to join it in 
its national side ; and, in both cases he 
secured the formal assent of his King. He 
did not create any well-defined constitu- 
tional right, but only established & precedent 
which might, should the course of Imperial 
history and evolution demand it, gradually 
become a fight. By this clever stroke Mr. 
Lloyd George removed the urgency of the- 
problem of constitutional reconstruction of 
the Empire, that had loomed so large dur- 
ing the earlier months of the war. 

As regards India, the recognition given 
to it “ as an important part of the British 
Commonwealth ” and its representation on 
the Imperial Cabinet through nominees of 
the Government of India Avill mean, in 
plain English, that Great Britain will have 
these additional seats on it, as the Power 
specially responsible for the peace, order 
and good government of this Dependency 
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and the happiness and well-being of its 
voiceless populations. The recognition 
given to India by the Imperial War Confer- 
ence of 1917, with the consent of the two 
“ Indian representatives ” present there, 
as “ an important part ” of the Empire, 
really means the recognition only df her 
status as a. Dependency ; with this differ- 
ence that, while she was hitherto a Depen- 
dency of Great Britain only, henceforth she 
will be recognised as a Dependency of the 
whole of the self-governing section of the 
Empire, The Imperial Conference of 1917, 
thus, puts its seal and. authority upon the 
policy adumbrated nine years before by 
the Times, and practically identified itself 
with the Imperialism of the T'^mes-Milner 
school ! 

In fact, the character of British Imperi- 
alism has not changed during the last ten 
girears. Lord Milner still inspires Imperial 
i^c^y from his place in the Imperial Cabi- 
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net. In the midst of the war, in the summer 
ef 1916, addressing the representatives of 
the Dominion Parliaments then on a visit to 
England, Lord Milner said : — 

“ It would needlessly complicate the 
task immediately before us, which is 
that of devising means bj)" which the 
Dominions can share with the United 
Kingdom in the supreme control of the 
Empire — if we were to try and deal at 
the same time with the future of India, 
where self-government is in its infancy 
or with that of the other Dependencies, 
in which it exists in various degrees 
or does not exist at all. To say that is 
not to deny that a day may come when 
having proved themselves capable of 
local autonomy, some or all of them 
will he entitled to representation in the 
Imperial Parliament. But the time at 
which and the extent to which such 
representation should be accorded > to<- 
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them are quite unforseeable at present, 
and to give it them, while local self- 
government is still in its rudimentary 
stages, would be putting the cart before 
the horse.” 

In the same year, about the same time, 
a series of articles appeared in the Times, 
seeking to discuss the problem of after- war 
Imperial Reconstruction, which practically 
followed the lines adopted by the Times in 
1909. 
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PROGRAMME OF AFTER-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 

These articlos have since been reprinted 
and published in book form, with the title 
— “ Elements of Reconstruction ” ; and it is 
significant that Lord J\4!ilner has been in- 
duced to lend his authority to these by 
writing an introduction to this small book. 
Coming to discuss the dream of a Council 
of the whole Empire, the dream of defining 
by some comprehensive constitutional law, 

the at-present-extraordinarily-informal re- 
lations of the various parts of the Empire ” 
— the writers say : — 

“ Every body perceives that the Govern- 
ment of Britain is not really represent- 
ative of the Empire it- *rules ; Great 
Britain is remarkably in the position 
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of a trustee minding the affairs of var- 
ious kindred minors and of various 
races and communities temporarily in- 
capacitated from independent sover- 
eignty, and almost every body feels this 
must necessarily , be a temporary ar- 
rangement and that what is desirable 
marches with what is just, when we 
look to a recasting of this complicated 
system of relationships in which Great 
Britain will no longer be sole director 
but merely a partner in partnership 
with its former dependencies. So far 
as the Dominions go, that are predomi- 
nantly of British descent, the Domi- 
nions that are pleased to be called 
Britains beyond the seas, it is quite 
conceivable that there may be political 
unifications of a .very thorough sort, 
but so far as the great masses of non- 
British people go, people with .alien 
r^iaj And national traditions, the idea 
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of assimilation is equally unacceptable 
with the idea of continuing and unend- 
ing subjection. Ireland has taught the 
British the folly of rash and premature 
experiments in amalgamation, and it is 
clear that the future of the non-kindred 
parts of the Empire, such as Egypt or 
Eajputana or Bengal, lies along the line 
of education and autonomous develop- 
ment to the position of free and equal 
allies in one great Imperial Confe- 
deration. So far as these non-British 
peoples are concerned, it may be quest- 
ioned whether the setting up of any 
common Imperial Council to include 
them is advisa-ble. So far as they are 
concerned it may be wiser at present 
for the trustee to continue to adminis- 
ter.” 

That does not mean an arrest of poli- 
tical development. It means that these 
mainly Oriental dependencies, which 
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are now in phases of profound economic 
reconstruction and which are emerging 
rather rapidly from ancient and primi- 
tive political conditions to the posses- 
sion of a Press, and to a steadily increas- 
ing racial and national self-conscious- 
ness, have still to show their quality 
and difference under modern conditions, 
have still to shape. They may presently 
be plainly developing on lines so simi- 
lar to the lines in the development 
of our own community that our sons 
may be able to take up the question of 
an equal and parallel share in common 
Empire with some confidence ; or they 
may display so essential and incurable 
a divergence that the problem may 
have become manifestly the problem 
of an alliance of dissimilars. W e know 
too little to foretell which of these 

a 

directions will be taken, and mean- 
while we submit that the general policy 
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of the Imperial Government is to keep 
things going, to release every tend- 
ency that does not threaten the safety 
of the Empire, to give the native every 
chance and every opportunity that is 
not plainly mischievous, to encourage 
experiment as much as possible and to 
direct it as little as possible, and in 
and out of season, steadily, persistently, 
to set up and maintain in the minds of 
ruling race and subject race a|ike this 
idea of the trustee, the idea of “ when 
you are ready to take it back, your 
land is yours.” Upon which lines of 
thought it is clear that the idea of 
a council representative of the Empire 
recedes also from our problem.” 
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VIII 

THE “TRUSTEE” IDEA 

The idea so frankly presented here stands 

clearly at the back of the Montagu-Chelms- 

ford Scheme of .constitutional reforms in 

India. It is present, indeed, in the very 

terms of the Announcement of August 20, 

« 

1917, in pursuance of which these Reforms 
have been formulated. This Announce- 
ment,! while accepting the progressive re- 
alisation of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire, as 
the goal of British policy, claims that “the 
British Government and the Government 
of India on whom the responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples must be the judges of the 
time and measure of each advance and 
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they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those upon whom new oppor- 
tunities of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that 
confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility.” 

This trustee-idea supplies both the ra- 
tional and- the moral justification of this 
claim.. The authors of the new reform 
proposals have based their scheme upon 
this idea. This is proved by the following 
quotation from a hundred and twenty years 
old utterance of Sir Thomas Munro with 
which they have topped their discussion 
of the problem of Indian reform. 

“What is to be final results of our 
arrangements on the character of the 
people ? Is it to be raised, is it to be 
lowered ? Are we to be satisfied with 
merely securing our power and pro- 
tecting the inhabitants or are we to 
endeavour to raise their character, to 
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render them worthy of filling higher 
stations in the management of their 
country and devising plans for its im- 
provement? We should look on India not 
as a temporary possession, but as one 
to be maintained permanently until 
the natives shall in some future age 
have abandoned most of their super- 
stitions and prejudices and become 
sufficiently enlightened to frame a 
regular government for themselves and 
to conduct and preserve it. 

_ The fact that the authors of the Report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms have 
accepted this statement of Sir Thomas 
Munro, both as a justification and a de- 
fence of their scheme, conclusively proves 
the complete identity of this “ Hew Policy ” 
with that adumbrated ten years ago in the 
Empire Day Supplement of the Times and 
which has been more recently re-state'd in 
^e “Elements of Reconstruction.” This 
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•trustee-idea runs indeed through every 
argument and proposal of the Montagu- 
Ghelmsford Report. 

It is time, however, that this pretentious 
plea was thoroughly exposed in the interest 
as much of India as of the Empire. With- 
out questioning the honesty of it, it must be 
pointed out that this trustee-idea is as false 
in theory as it is inevitably hurtful to 
Indian interests in practice ; while by ob- 
scuring vital issues and obstructing timely 
reconciliation between Indian and Imperial 
interests, it offers a very serious menace 
to the peaceful perpetuation of India’s con- 
nection with the Empire. 

This plea served some useful purpose 
in the earlier stages of our British connect- 
ion when the tendency of the admini- 
stration of the British East India Company 
was to encourage unrestrained exploitation 
of the country and its people by British 
traders in India who ran the new Govern- 
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ment specially for their own personal 
aggrandisement and the profit of their em- 
ployers in their homeland. Without stop- 
ping this exploitation, the trustee-idea did 
in those days seek to apply a moral brake 

to the process. As long as no one except 

( 

the holders of the East India stocks was 
directly interested in Indian exploitation, 
this idea lent moral motive to disinterested 
British politicians to protect the people of 
India from the maladniinistration of the 
East India Company. Gradually, however, 
with the birth of British industrialism, 
following upon the discovery of steam power 
and the invention of machineries, an in- 
creasing body of political and economic 
interests was created in England in the 
administration and exploitation of India. 
Since then administration and exploitation 
have gone hand in hand in the government 
this great Dependency. With the growth, 
of' ^s new condition, the old moral value 
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of this plea has been entirely destroyed, 
though the old habit of using it not as of 
old, for the protection of Indian interests, 
but for the indefinite prolongation of India’s 
political and economic “ minority,” has per- 
sisted even to this day. 

But, even those who claim that its com- 
pensations have been both ample and solid 
in the case of India, cannot possibly deny 
the truth of the general proposition that 
the political domination by one people over 
another creates inevitable conflicts of in- 
terests between the ruling and the subject 
race. This conflict is present even in 
national governments which are controll- 
ed by a ruling class, whether, they are the 
king and the aristocracy of the land, or the 
upper middle classes, the hourgoise as they 
are called in France. This conflict of inte- 
rests is infinitely more keen and extensive 
in the autocratic rule of one race or nation 
over another weaker or less organised race 
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or nation, than it is in class-rule, or even in 
the government of the people by individual 
despots supported by a section, represent- 
ing either the power of wealth or the au- 
thority of religion among them. 



IX 

THE “TRUSTEE” WITH “ADVERSE INTERESTS” 

But, every apologist of British rule in 
India has, for the last one hundred and 
fifty years, persistently ignored this fact, 
and sought to justify this apparent poli- 
tical injustice, to their own enlightened 
conscience by the fancy of this trust-idea, 
forgetting the obvious truth that no law 
or court of justice in civilisation permits or 
tolerates the appointment of any person to 
the charge of a minor’s estate who has ob- 
viously adverse interests in that estate. 
For, it cannot be denied that British and 

Indian interests have never been identical 

« 

in the government of this country. The 
Times- frankly admits it, though possibly 
without an adequate sense of the meaning 
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and significance of this admission, in the 
various pleas which it has put forward 
in support of its Imperialist ideal. “ The 
administration of the Dependent Empire,” 
we are told, “not only provides a career 
for thousands of Englishmen to-day, but 
creates a class of men whose official experi- 
ence and high standard of public duty 
are undoubtedly an addition to our (^.e., 
British) national life.” It ignores, how- 
ever, what this means to the “ national 
life” of the Dependent Empire. Every 
provision in the administration of India 
for the employment of Englishmen to posts 
carrying high salary and great responsi- 
bility, means so much economic, intellec- 
tual, and moral loss to the people. What 
is England’s gain is India’s loss. Whatever 
■ compensations we may have had for it, in 
other directions, this fact cannot be gain- 
said. And it proves “ adverse ” interest in. 
ihose who claim to be our. “trustees.” 
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This “ adverse ” interest is much larger 
in the economic and industrial field. What- 
ever plea of our political or administrative 
incapacity may be put forward, in justifi- 
cation of the administrative domination 
of the British people over us, no one can 
say or suggest that Indian arts and crafts 
had no place in the markets of the world, 
when the British first came to this country. 
And, who has killed all these ? Let an 
English historian, Horace Hayman Wilson, 
answer this question : — 

“ It is also a melancholy instance of the 
wrong done to India by the country on 
which she has become dependent. It 
was stated in evidence in 1813, that 
the cotton and silk goods of India, up 
to the period, could be sold for a profit 
in the British market at a price from 
50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fa- 
bricated in England. It consequently 
became necessary to protect the latter 
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by duties of 70 to 80 per cent, on their 
value or by positive prohibition. Had 
this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, 
the mills of Paisley and Manchester 
would have been stopped in their out- 
set, and could scarcely have again 
been set in motion even by the power 
of steam. They were created by the 
sacrifice of the Indian manufacture. 
Had India been independent, she would 
have retaliated, would have imposed 
prohibitory duties upon British goods, 
and would thus have preserved her 
productive industry from annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not per- 
mitted her; she was at the mercy of 
the stranger. British goods were forc- 
ed upon her without paying any .duty, 
and the foreign manufacturer employ- 
ed the arm of political injustice to keep 
down and ultimately strangle a compe- 
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titor with whom he could not have 
contended on equal terms.” 

The facts quoted by Wilson are old ; but 
the adverse British interests in the econo- 
mic and industrial life of India, which they 
prove, still exist. And their presence com- 
pletely establishes the unfairness of the 
plea of trustee-ship upon which Great 
Britain still seeks to satisfy her consci- 
ence and the civilised world in regard to 
her enjoyment of autocratic authority in 
the government of India. 

* This trust-idea, so frequently put forward 
by the supporters of the present political 
authority ip India, is logically untrue, mor- 
ally unjustifiable, and practically impossi- 
ble, owing first, to the presence of undeni- 
able and inevitable conflicts of interests 
between the trustee and his charge ; and 
secondly, to the absence of any Power or 
Authority which, standing over both the 
trustee and the trust, might remedy any 
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wrong which the former might be tempted 
to do to the latter. It is quite time that 
all parties frankly recognised this fact. 
Because this recognition is essential to the 
discovery and application of some rational 
and just principle of reconciliation between 
legitimate British and undoubted Indian 
interests in the political and economic ad- 
ministration of this country, — a reconcilia- 
tion that alone can be expected to safeguard 
and perpetuate India’s Imperial connection 
upon which hangs the future of both India 
and the Empire. 

If, indeed, we had any Supreme Court of 
Justice to adjudicate between the trustee 
and his trust, in India’s political and eco- 
nomic relations with England, and if Great 
Britain wereg called upon to render an 
honest account of -the management of the 
tast,fsuch as is required by every British 
court of every trustee in private life, she 
;would find the task absolutely hopeless. 
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Every trustee is, of course, justly entitled 
to compensate himself for the time and 
labour he is called upon to spend in the 
management of the trust. In this view, 
the Government at Westminister would be 
legitimately entitled to levy a definite tri- 
bute, year after year, for the government of 
India. The British Government would also 
have every right to employ whomsoever it 
thought competent for the practical admi- 
nistration of the affairs of its charge and 
pay them out of the assets of the trust such 
remuneration or reward as might be deem- 
ed necessary for such services. These 
remunerations and rewards might even be 
unreasonably extravagant. The men so 
employed might even be aliens. And their 
pay and pensions, spent largely outside 
India, might involve some economic loss 
to the country, such as the employment 
of indigenous agencies might prevent, Butr 
these could be charit,ably attributed to the 
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exigencies of the situation, and at most to 
mere recklessness, and therefore, could be 
overlooked or even condoned, out of regard 
for the larger compensations of an “en- 
lightened rule.” 

But Great Britain did a lot more, which 
could, under no conceivable circumstance, 
be reasonably justified by the trust-idea. 
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X 

WHAT THE TRUSTEE HAS NOT DONE 

Foe the last 150 years the economic 
resources of our country have been in- 
creasingly exploited by foreign, particu- 
larly British, capitalists, working under 
the protecting wing of the British autho- 
rity in India. It cannot be denied that this 
foreign exploitation has developed these 
resources to a considerable extent. But 
the profits of these new developments have 
not come to the people nor contributed to 
: strengthen the economic staying-power of 
the nation. “ 

We have earned only the wages of -‘our 
labour; and these wages also hav6 gone 
back, to a very large extent, to these for- 
*aign exploiters themselves, in the shape of 
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the price for imported commodities that 
have been thrust upon us, leaving practi- 
cally little or no margin of these increased 
wages either to the wage-earner himself or 
to his people. 

The generalisations deduced from the 
experience of European countries in this 
matter are, therefore, absolutely inappli- 
cable to Indian conditions. Increased wages 
in Great Britain or Germany or America 
mean greater comfort and higher standards 
of living for the masses. The wages which 
a labourer earns there is distributed among 
his own people and remains in the country, 
increasing the wealth of the nation. Thirty 
years ago no American or British workman 
could live in a decent house or enjoy the 
luxury of an organ or a piano. Few of them 
could provide themselves with cut flowers 
for their table, or pots for their windows 
or^carpets for their sitting rooms. All these 

houses of many woriter 
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ing men in America and, the United King- 
dom. Many of them are able to-day to 
provide themselves with lovely bicycles. 
These are undoubted evidences of the in- 
creasing wealth and prosperity of their 
country. The price of the organ or the 
harmonium which the British or American 
working-man pays out of his own increased 
earnings goes to the manufacturer of these 
in his own country ; the value of the flowers 
and pots goes to British and American 
gardeners, that of the bicycles to the British 
or American manufacturers, and of the 

carpets to those who make them in their 

* 

own country. Very little of the increas- 
.ed wages which the working-man earns to- 
day is spent upon imported luxuries and is, 
thereby, really lost to the country. 

. ■ But all this is very different in India. 
The copy-book economists who ' cite, the 
high standard of living of the present-day 
^agriculturists and labouring classes in 
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India, as evidence of our material pro- 
gress, do not stop to consider how muck 
of the things that contribute to this so- 
called higher standard are manufactured 
in the country, and how much of these 
come from abroad. The shirts and coats, . 
unknown tot their forefathers, which are 
seen on the person of our poorer classes 
to-day are made of imported stuff, and the 
value of these articles, less the wages of the 
local tailors and the profit of the middleman 
who trade in these stuffs, goes to foreign 
manufacturers and alien merchants en- 
gaged in our import trade. The same 
remark applies to those who rush to the 
. conclusion that the increased use of shoes 
and umbrellas by our rural populations 
are a proof of the advancing economic pro- 
gress and prosperity of the country. And 
the moment we probe these things deeply, . 
\we discover that all the modern develop- 
ihents of our resources, worked with the ■ 
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help of foreign capital and the agencies of 
foreign capitalists and traders, have not 
really contributed to our economic ad- 
vancement or to the increased economic 
staying-power of our people. This is the 
simple and obvious solution of the enigma 
of the increasing poverty of a country, the 
material resources of which have enor- 
mously increased during the last hundred 
years. This material advancement has only 
helped to increase our economic depend- 
ence and has made the way clear for the 
perpetuation of our economic serfdom. 

The absence of fluid capital and indus- 
trial enterprise in the country stood, and 
still stands, in the way of the adequate 
development of our immense natural re- 
sources, it is true. Foreign capital was, 
and is even to-day, very largely needed 
for the development of India’s material 
resources. This need cannot, and indeed, 
need not be denied or ignored. But the 
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question is, — how would a national govern- 
ment meet this essential necessity ? Would 
it invite foreign capitalists to come and 
freely exploit the economic possibilities of 
the country ? Or, would it not simply float 
the necessary loans in foreign money- 
markets, on the guarantee of the national 
credit, and, if necessary, even by giving a 
lien on certain heads of national revenue to 
the subscribers of these foreign loans, and 
thus secure to the country the entire profits 
of these new “developments’’, less such 
proportion of these as might have to be 
paid as interest and reserved as sinking 
fund for the re-payment of these loans ? By 
this means the borrowed capital would, 
after a term of years, be an addition to 
national capital, employed in fresh deve- 
lopments of the nation’s undeveloped re- 
sources. The Government of India did 
f|lk)w this method, to some extent, in tfio 
construction of what are known as re^ 
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productive public works. The construc- 
tion of what are^known as “guaranteed 
railways ” also partly followed this policy; 
though consideration for the foreign holders 
of these railway-bonds has, in some 
cases, deferred the complete assumption of 
state-ownership over some of these rail- 
ways, Including the most profitable ones, 
even after the term of the lease was over. 
But, though this latter act may, perhaps, 
be counted as a violation of the “ trust ”, 
so far as the general policy of undertak- 
ing reproductive public works with capital - 
borrowed from foreign countries goes, it is 
what even a national government would do, 
and is, therefore, fully consistent with per- 
fect loyalty to the trust. 

The British Government in India could 
.bave adopted a similar policy in regard to 
-our general economic development also, it 
-could have easily offered the credit of the 
Btate in India, if need be, guaranteed by the 
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Government of the United Kingdom, as 
trustee of the Indian people, to indigenous 
concerns and thus helped them to put their 
debentures with the interest due on them 
guaranteed by it, upon the British markets, . 
and thereby induce British and other foreign 
capital to come to this country; and, 
though part of the profits of these enter- 
prises might go ' out of the country, the 
working expenses would come to the pockets 
of the people and be spent entirely in the 
country ; and what is far more important, 
the training and experience which the ma- 
nagement of these businesses would give to 
the people would be an intellectual and 
moral asset to the nation of almost incal- 
culable value, which would encourage 
indigenous capital to have confidence in 
national business enterprises, and thus- 
^ gradually help the people to attain eco- 
jaomic freedom and self-sufficiency. This, 
v^blicy was practically followed by Japan in 
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working out her industrial regeneration. 
If a similar policy was not adopted in India,' 
it was due, mainly, to want either of fore-- 
sight or of loyalty to their trust, of our so- 
called trustee-government. If the Govern- 
ment of India were absolutely faithful to 
their trust, they would have protected our 
ancient manufactures and helped the new 
ones by a system of protective tariffs, which 
might even be retaliatory, as Wilson points 
out, in the case of British imports. 

And, above all else, a nationah govern- 
ment, even if it did encourage the flow of 
foreign capital for the development of the 
agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country, would strictly preserve the sover^- 
eign rights of the people to their own land, 
and to everything it held in its womb, by 
an absolute prohibition of the acquisition 
of any right on these by any foreigner. 
Even where private ownership of land was 
.recognised or conceded, the right of trans- 
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ferring this to foreigners might well and 
legitimately be taken away from these pri- 
vate owners by positive legislation. Even 
II temporary leases were permitted to be 
panted to foreigners, the conditions of such 
ease might have been determined by law 
with a view to prevent hurtful exploitation 
y oreign capitalists and adventurers 
Lastly, where foreign capitalists employed 
Indian labour upon any large scale, a 
national government would certainly safe- 
guard national interests by special fiscal 
and factory legislation, specially devised to 
preserve to the labourer and to the State a 
reasonable share of the profits of thJs! 
enterprises and to provide adequately for 

fo?ofT mtellectual eduoa- 

tion of the labour-populations. A trustee 

in private life is required to administer the 
estate of the trust exactly in the same way, 
gh^he same regard for the interests 0 

, as the latter might be expected 
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reasonably to do himself. When one nation 
assumes the government of another nation, 
really, as a “ trust ”, it is expected to ad- 
minister the affairs of the latter exactly 

* 

with the same care and consideration for 
its interests, as the subject nation, if they 
had a national government, might be 
reasonably expected to do under present 
conditions. Loyalty to the “ turst ” and a 

I 

concern f6r the duties and responsibilities 
which it imposed upon the trustee would 
have led the Government of India to pursue 
the line of policy which a national govern- 
ment would pursue, for the protection of 
national interests, the promotion of national 
efficiency, and the advancement of national 
credit. Have the British Government done 
this ? Let history answer. 
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"ADMINISTRATION” AND “EXPLOITATION” 


Nor can it be seriously urged that this 
' failure is entirely or even largely due to the 
ignorance or incapacity of the “ trustee 
and that the Government of India wanted, 
but could not follow, owing to insuperable 
practical difiBculties and circumstances be- 
yond their control, a policy more consistent 
with the moral obligations which their 
position as “ trustee ” imposed upon thehl. 
In fact, though individual British politi-- 
dans and statesmen have occasionally 
realised these obligations, the political con- 
science of the trustee "-nation has rarely 
or never sufficiently quickened with this 


sense, to initiate or control Indian policy, 
other hand, the process of foreign 
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■ exploitation, thoughtlessly and uncon- 
sciously encouraged in the earlier .years of 
our British connection, by the British rulers 
of India, has gradually developed into a 
- conscious aim, and has become part of an 

organised policy of British Imperialism. 

For a very long time past a systematic 
attempt has, in fact, been made to deliber- 

■ ately ignore the evils which this foreign ex- 
ploitation has brought about. Lord Curzon 
went so far indeed as to publicly defend 
this exploitation, and declared that, when 
rightly viewed, “exploitation and admini- 
stration were parts of the same duty in the 
government of India ”. His lordship made 
this statement to a company of British 
miners at Jheria, completely ignoring the 
fact that of all kinds of foreign exploitation 
that of the mining resources of a country 
is the most hurtful, because the minerals, 
once taken out are taken out for good j and 
when the profits of these go through foreign 
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pockets to foreign countries, it inflicts a 
loss upon the people which can never be 
recouped or even compensated, indirectly, 
by any other advantage which the explora- 
tion of the mines may bring. Addressing 
the tea-planters of Silchar, Lord Curzon 
declared : — 

“I look upon all Englishmen in this 
country (and if any Scotchmen or 
Irishmen are present, pray do not let 
them think that I am excluding them) 
as engaged in different branches of the 
same great undertaking. Here we are 
. all fellow-countrymen, comrades, and 
friends. The fact that some of us earn , 
our livelihood or discharge our duty by 
the work of administration, and others 
by cultivating the soil, does not differ- 
entiate us one from the other. These 
are merely the sub-divisions of labour. 
They are not distinctions of object, or? 

, purpose, or aim.” , 
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Lord Curzon had little patience with those 
who were constantly “talking copy-book 
fallacies about the economic drain”, and 
said, in one of his parting speeches in 
India : — 

When I hear the employment of British 
capital in India deplored, I feel tempted 
to ask where, without it, would have 
been Calcutta ? Where would have been 
Bombay ? Where would have been our 
railways, our shipping, our river navi- 
gation, our immense and prosperous 
trade? And, why should a different 
argument be applied to India from any 
other country in the world? When 
Great Britain poured her wealth into 
South America and China, I have never 
heard those countries complain that 
they were being ruined. Ho onP pities 
Egypt when a foreign nation resusci- 
tates her industries and dams the Nile. 
It was foreign capital and foreign brains 
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that exploited the industries of Russia, 
which are now beginning to be a source 
of such profit to that country. When 
America floods England, as she is doing, 
with the resources of her accumulated 
capital, her amazing inventiveness, 
and her commercial genius, none of 
us at home sits down and bewails 
our cruel lot at being bled by a 
foreign drain. I therefore would say 
to the people of this country — if my 
words would have the slightest effect 
—look facts in the face. Recognise 
that capital does not w^rap itself in 
the flag of any one country. It is 
international- It is like the wind which 
bloweth where it listeth, and comes 
and goes, as it will. The whole indus- 
trial and mercantile world is one great 
field for the tiller to till : and if the man 
who lives on the spot will not cultivate 
^ with Ms own spade, then, he has no 
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right to blame the outsider who enters 
it with his plough.” 

It is needless »to expose 'the obvious fal- 
lacy of Lord Ourzon’s plea. Capital, in our 
time, is no doubt “ international ” ; “ and the 
whole industrial and mercantile world is one 
great field for the tiller to till,” but it can- 
not pursue its own object without regard to 
the supreme economic, industrial, and even 
political interests of the diiferent peoples 
■among whom history had parcelled out this 
■“ great field.” British capital cannot work 
in _South America or Russia or even in 
China, in the same way as it has and is 
doing in India. If Lord Curzon’s theory 
•of the international character . of capital 
be correct, one may ask, why should not 
German capital be admitted, even if it may 
not be invited, into Great Britain or the 
British Dominions, or into India, upon the 
same terms and with the same measure 
of freedom, as British capital is employed 
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or admitted ? However might this “poser ” 
have been answered before the war, the de- 
clared policy of the United Kingdom to-day 
is'to prevent the exploitation of any part of 
the British Empire, in any shape; or for m, 
by German capital or German enterprise^ 
and the Imperial Cabinet has been devising 
quite a variety of means to protect the 
economic and industrial interests of the 
Empire, both severally and collectively, 
against hurtful competition from Germany 
and other “ enemy ” countries. 



XII 

FOREIGN CAPITAL AND NATIONAL AUTONOMY 

In fact, this trustee-idea, which the 
Times wants both the governing and the 
Depending Empire to constantly bear in 
mind, during the period of education and 
transition through which^the latter must 
pass before it- can be safely admitted to 
partnership with the self-governing domi- 
nions, has not only not helped to protect the 
vital economic interests of the “ trust,” but. 
has, on the contrary, always found an excuse • 
to oppose the progress of political freedom 
and national autonomy in India, for; fear 
lest it should be hurtful to foreign capitalist 
interests in the country. Convincing proof 
‘Of this is found even in the Montagu- 
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Chelmsford Report which proposed to ini- 
tiate the first steps towards responsible 
government in pursuance of the Announce- 
ment of August 20, 1917. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals started with the initial 
reservation that whatever reforms may be 
undertaken, and whatever rights may be 
conferred on the people of India, the auto- 
cratic powers of the Governor-General in 
Council, which is called the ** G'overnment 
of India ” in these proposals, must be abso- 
lutely maintained, subject, of course, to such 
limitations as the responsibility of this 
Government to the British Cabinet and 
the British Parliament may impose. In 
Para 190 of the Report, the following for- 
mula has bosn laid down ; — 

“ The Government of India must remain 
wholly responsible to Parliament, and 
owing such responsibility, its authority 
in essential matters must remain in— 

: di^nitable, pending experience of the 
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effect of the changes now to be intro- 
duced in the provinces.” 

In Para 266 of the Report this principle 
is re-affirmed: — “We have already made 
our opinion clear that pending the develop- 
ment of responsible government in the pro- 
vinces, the Government of India must 
remain responsible only to Parliament. In 
other words, in all matters which it judges 
to he essential to the discharge of its res- 
ponsibilities for peace, order, and good 
government, it must, saving only its respon - 
siMlity to Parliament, retain indisputable 
power.” 

What the nature of Parliamentary con- 
trol over the Government of India has been 
we all know. Parliament not only “may 
sometimes be,” as the M-C. Report says, but 
has almost invariably been “ a sleepy guar- 
dian of Indian interests.” The Government 
of India no doubt requires that the Gover- 
nor-General in Council shall “pay due obe- 
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dience to all such orders ” as he may receive 
from the Secretary of State ; but it is evi- 
dent that the nature of this control “ must 
vary with the interest shown by Parliament 
on whose behalf the Secretary of State 
exercises these powers.” And the M-C. 
Report frankly admits that : — 

“If resentment has been felt in India that 
there has been a tendency on occasions 
to treat Viceroys of India as “ agents ” 
of the British Government, it is fair to 
add that there have been periods when 
; Viceroys have almost regarded Secreta- 
ries of State as the convenient mouth- 
piece of their policy in JSarliament. 
Certainly there have been times when 
the power of the Government of India 
rested actually far less upon the sup- 
port of the Cabinet and Parliament 
than on the respect which its reputation 
for efficiency inspired. The hands of 
the Government of India were strong : 
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<md there was little disposition to ques- 
tion the quality of their work, so long as 
it was concerned chiefly with material 
things, and the subtler springs of action 
which lie in the mental development of a 
people were not aroused.” 

The Italics are mine, and these admissions 
;prove the almost illusory character of the 
responsibility of the Government of India 
to the British Cabinet and the British 
Parliament. In another place, Para 268, 
the illustrious authors of the Report on 
Constitutional Reforms, admit that they 
know — “ how rarely Parliament asserts its 
powers, how little interest and time it devo- 
tes to Indian aifairs.” Indeed, they fully 
justify this absence of effective Parlia- 
mentary control over the Government of 
India ; because “ constant interference by 
Parliament in the affairs of a distant Asia- 
tic country would have greatly increased 
the difidculties of its administration.” The 
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practical result of this absence of practical 
Parliamentary control of the Indian admini- 
stration has been to make the Government 
of India practically irresponsible. In mat- 
ters|where Parliament does not affect it, the 
duty or responsibility of the Governrqent 
of India is to its own conscience ” — or, 
perhaps, as the authors of the M-C. Report 
put it, “to its successors in office” only, 
and to no one else. And all these things 
must be borne in mind, while judging the 
fundamental reservation which the M-C. 
scheme made in favour of the autocratic 
authority and powers of the Government 
of India. Recommendation No. 5 in ttie 
Summary in Appendix I of the Report 
said: 

' “ The Government of India to preserve 
indisputable authority on ma.tters ad- 
judged by it to be essential in the dis- 
^ charge of its responsibility for peac^i ' 
order, and good government.” ■ - 


FOEEIGN CAPITAL 

In No. 15 of this Summary of Recommen- 
dations, the term “good government” is 
made to include “ sound financial admini- 
stration.” The phrase— “ sound financial 
administration ” — is left, however, without 
any definition or explanation. 

^ How this undefined, and we are afraid, 
practically undefinable phrase, “ sound finan- 
cial administration ” may be conveniently 
interpreted, may be gathered from Chapter 
XI of the Report, and particularly from 
Sub-sections (iii) and (iv) of it, which deal 
with “Industries and tariffs” and “The 
Non-official Community ” respectively. This 
Non-official Community mean (i) the Euro- 
pean Commercial Community, whose posi- 
tion is considered in Para 344 ; fii) Foreign 
Christian Missions, discussed in Para 345 ; 
and (iii) The Anglo-Indian or Eurasian 
Community, who are the subject of Para 
346. Of these, Para 344 is the most import- 
ant, as indicating the true inwardness of 
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the extreme caution with which the M-C. 
scheme was prepared, and the real aim and 
intention of the checks and counter-checks, 
which it provided; and, it may well be 
quoted here in full : — 

“We cannot conclude without taking 
into due account the presence of a con- 
siderable community of non-official 
Europeans in India. In the main, they 
are engaged in commercial enterprises, 
but, besides those, are the missions, 
European and American, which in fur- 
thering education, building up charac- 
ter and inculcating healthier domestic 
habits have done work for which India 
should be grateful. There are also 
ah appreciable number of retired 
officials and others whose working life 
has been given to India, settled in the 
cooler parts of the country. When 
complaints are rife that European 
commercial interests are selfish ahii 
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drain the country of wealth which it 
ought to retain, it is well to remind 
ourselves how much of India’s mater- 
ial prosperity is due to European 
commerce. It is true that those 
engaged in commerce mix less than 
officials with educated Indians, and that 
may be a reason why the latter do not 
always recognise their claim on India’s 
consideration. Like commercial people 
all the world over Englishmen in busi- 
ness in India are frankly uninterested 
in polities ; many of them would readily 
admit that they have taken insufficient 

part both in municipal business and the 

• 

business of government. Our concern, 
however, is not so much with the past 
as with the future. From discussions 
with them we know that many of them 
accept the trends of events, 'and are 
fully prepared to see Indian politipal 
development proceed. India has bene- 
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fited enormously by her commercial 
development in European hands ; nor 
is the benefit less because it was inci- 
dental and not the purpose of the 
undertaking. What then are the obli- 
gations of the various parties ? Clearly 
it is the duty of British commerce 
in India to identify itself with the 
interests of India, which are higher 
than the interests of any community; 
to take part in political life ; to use its 
considerable wealth and opportunities 
to commend itself to India ; and having 
demonstrated both its value and its 
good intentions, to content to rest like 
other industries on the new founda- 
tion of government in the wishes of 
the people. Ho less is it the duty of 
Lidian politicians to respect the expect- 
ations which have been implicitly held 
■out ; to remember how India has profit- 
ed by cotnmercial development which 
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only British capital and enterprise 
achieved; to bethink themselves that 
though the capital invested in private 
enterprises was not borrowed under 
any assurances that the existing form 
of government would endure, yet the 
favourable terms on which money was 
obtained for India’s development were 
undoubtedly affected by the fact of Bri- 
tish rule ; and to abstain from advocat- 
ing differential treatment aimed not so 
much at promoting Indian as at injur- 
ing British commerce. Finally, it is 
our duty to reserve to the Government 
the power to protect any industry from 
prejudicial attack or privileged compe- 
tition. This obligation is imposed upon 
it, if not by history, at least by the 
duty of protecting capital, credit- and 
indeed property without discrimina- 
tion.- —Bara -344, Report. 

And, as these assurances had not remov- 
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ed the apprehensions of the European com- 
mercial community in India, the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford) took pains in his opening 
speech of the winter session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council at Delhi on Eehruary 
6, 1919, to “ emphasise their intentions ” in 
regard to this phase of the proposed con- 
stitutional reforms in India. 

Let me turn to the very important 
matter of British commercial interests 
in this country. It would distress me 
profoundly if I thought that we could 
with Justice be accused of under-rating 
either the colossal financial interests 
at stake or the enormous part which 
British non-ofiScial energy, charact- 
er and brains have played in the task 
of making India what she is. For 
myself, I regarded these facts as self- 
evident, and thought it was not 

necessary to re-assure this important 

eemmunity. We had in our Report made 
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our attitude towards them quite clear 
However the complaint has been made 
that we have dealt too summarily with 
the subject. So let me emphasise our in- 
tentions. I have not found, by the 
way, in the papers of a year ago, or the 
criticism just received, any reasoned 
statement of the ways in which it is 
supposed that the British trade-inter- 
est may be jeopardised by the changes 
which we have in view. I note, how- 
ever, that in the joint-address, which 
some representatives of the European 
commerce in Calcutta signed last 
year, reference was made to the risk 
of injury by “predatory or regulative 
legislation” or the neglect of transpor 
tation and other facilities ; and I se J 
that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

appear to have chiefly in mind the 

proposals for provincial taxation likelv 
to prejudice commerce or industry 
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Now, let me explain the position, as I 
see it. The legislation, on which Bri- 
tish commerce in the main depends, is 
mainly All -India in character. Some 
of it is embodied in the great commer- 
cial codes ; some of it deals with 
matters of factories, petroleum, explo- 
sives or mines. Now, in as much as 
these will remain with the Government 
of India, which will, as I have laid 
down more than once, retain indisput- 
able authority, there is surely no rea- 
sonable ground for apprehension. Com- 
merce can make its voice heard just as 
effectively as heretofore. It* may be 
said, however, that in the future Pro- 
vincial Councils will exercise more 
freely the power of amending the All- 
India Acts. But, that they can only 
do with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General. In any case, there 
is the safeguard of the triple veto of 
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the Governor, the Governor-General 
And the Crown, and this applies to all 
provincial legislation. It seems to me, in- 
deed, that the control of the matters of 
peculiar interest to European commerce 
is, to a great extent, concentrated in 
the hands of the Government of India. 
I am thinking of the tariff and the 
currency, of banking, railways, ship- 
ping, posts and telegraphs. In these res- 
pects no existing measure of security 

is being diminished and therefore the 

« 

apprehension is surely groundless. But 
evidently it is in the minds of some 
people that in the provincial sphere it 
will be possible injuriously to affect 
the commercial community say, for in- 
stance, by special interests being singl- 
ed out to bear the burden of provincial 
taxation, or by rival interests being 
artificially stimulated. What protec- 
tion will there be in such cases ? Well 
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the Secretary of State and I have 
pledged ourselves in paragraph 344 to 
reserve to the Government power to 
protect any industry from prejudiced 
attack or privileged competition. To 
speak for myself, I believe this can be 
secured by embodying this undertaking 
in the instrument of instructions given 
to the Governor on appointment, where- 
in he will be informed that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government lay on him a res- 
, ponsjbility for seeing that the pledge ' 
is made good. With such a public 
document in his hands the Governor, 
with the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State behind him, would 
be in a very strong position to resist 
air proposals of his Ministers which 
appeared to be acts of hostility to 
British commerce. There will, more- 
over, be representatives of that interest 
sitting in the Provincial Chamber, , and 
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I cannot do thom tho injustice of 
supposing that they will fail to bring 
any just grievance effectively to the 
Governor’s notice, or, if need be, to 
remind him of his responsibility.” 

Nobody refuses to admit that under the 
peculiar conditions of India foreign capital 
was, and is still, wanted for the development 
of our resources and the evolution of our 
economic life along, what may be called, 
modern lines. The circumstances in which 
the British East India Company found us 
When it first came to trade with us soon 
commenced to change. It was no longer 
possible for India to keep pace with modern 
industrial and economic evolution in the 
wide world about her with her old and 
simple systems of trade and credit and her 
ancient appliances of production. 

But what the Indian economists and 
politicians contend is that they should have 
been encouraged and helped to advance 
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along their own national lines, consistently 
with the preservation of their special social 
and economic structure and the character 
of their special culture and civilisation. The 
processes of economic exploitation started 
by the nation which had acquired political 
authority over them, however, ignored the 
past of their subjects, refused practically 
their claims to any high civilisation or 
social evolution, and sought to force upon 
them their own ideals and impose upon their 
primitive moulds the heavy frame-work of 
an alien economic and industrial society. 
And herein lay the grave evils of the so-- 
called economic “ development ” which has 
been worked in India with the help of 
British capital and the agency of British 
capitalists and adventurers. And the great- 
est tragedy of it all is that the Government 
of India has never had any appreciation of 
these fatal consequences. And the result 
has been that the process of this fatal 
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foreign exploitation thoughtlessly encour- 
aged in the earlier years of our British 
connection has gradually developed into a 
conscious aim and has become now a part 
of the settled and organised policy of British 
Imperialism. 
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The last war, which has worked many , 
changes in the life and outlook of the 
British people and their rulers, has not 
only worked no change in this economic 
ideal of British Imperialism ; but, on the 
contrary, has lent fresh inspiration to it. 
After- War Economic Reconstruction, of 
which we heard a good deal during the 
progress of the war, and specially in the 
earlier years of it, obviously means better 
and more effective methods of this Imperi- 
alist exploitation. This is the real meaning 
and intention of the abandonment of free 
Trade and the adoption of what is called 
Imperial preference, an admittedly aggress ^ 
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Sive policy of Protection, by the British 
Cabinet. 

But this new departure in British econo- 
mic policy means, indeed, a good deal more 
than what the term Imperial Preference 
connotes on the face of it. It is really the 
beginning of a far-reaching economic re- 
volution in British policy and Imperial 
development. Economic Protection ordi- 
narily means the protection of home indus- 
tries from^ hurtful foreign competitions by 
the imposition of preventive or prohibitive 
tariffs upon foreign imports competing with 
home products in home markets. This 
protection is a sound economic policy only 
when it protects infant or nascent national 
industries which have reasonable prospects 
■of attaining a healthy and vigorous state if 
they are not killed by unfair competition 

•offully-developed foreign industries. After 

a national industry has attained what may 
he called full maturity, there can be no 
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justification for the maintenance of any 
protective tariffs. Viewed from this stand- 
point, economic protection means only a 
measure of national insurance for the bene- 
fit of growing and hopeful national indus- 
tries. One generation pays more for the 
articles it uses and which enjoy this pro- 
tection, so that another generation may 
pay less, even under a state of normal 
. free-trade. Wherever protection is adopt- 
ed with this object, it is fully justified. 
But at best it must always be a temporary 
device, just like the railings with which 
valuable saplings are protected from harm 
from animals that love to make their meals 
out of them. When the sapling grows up 
into its proper stature and strength and is 
protected by its own trunk and bark from 
the depradations of its enemies, there is no 
need for keeping up the artificial protec- 
tions. Even so must be the case with 
tfifant and weak industries. ,, 
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In this view, India needed protection for 
her nascent or latent economic or industrial 
possibilities. This protection she needed 
mainly against Great Britain herself. But 
no Cabinet at Westminister dared give her 
this much-needed protection for fear of 
losing the Lancashire vote, which was the 
greatest stronghold of British Liberalism 
for so many decades past. On the contrary, 
even when an import duty on cotton had to 
be imposed for purely revenue purposes, it 
had to be abandoned under pressure from 
Lancashire. When India began to start 
cotton mills and the produce of these mills 
commenced to threaten the Eastern Asia- 
tic trade of Lancashire mill-owners, they 
brought all their political influence to bear 
upon the Government in ' London and 
through them upon the Government of 
India to impose an excise duty on Indian 
cotton yarns and cotton goods of certain 
counts in regard to which there had grown 
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up a competition between Bombay and 
Manchester. All these are familiar facts 
which go to show how Indian economic 
interests have been systematically sacri- 
ficed to satisfy British capitalist interests. 

There is absolutely no reason to hope 
that all this will change in the near future. 
■On the contrary, the new economic policy 
which is being insidiously advanced by 
the dominant school of present-day British 
Imperialism offers a very serious menace 
to India’s economic freedom and future. 
This policy, as we have seen, had been fore- 
shadowed ten years back in the remark- 
able pronouncement of the Times which 
has been noticed in a previous chapter. 
But while the Times pleaded for protective 
tariffs .and steamship and other subsidies 
for helping private capitalist enterprise to 
exploit the immense natural resources of 
the dependent Empire, which is also the 
trpipical Empire, and for the maintenans^ 
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and advancement of the industries of the 
self-governing Empire which is almost 
wholly situate in the temperate zone. The 
latest development of this economic policy 
of the Empire has called for the more radi- 
cal policy of direct and open participation 
of the State in the material exploitation 
of the resources of the dependent Empire. 
And herein lies the very serious menace 
which the economic reconstruction of 
Empire-resources and Empire-industries 
seem to offer to India. 

Although so far the only change in the 
British economic policy that has been 
publicly announced is the abandonment of 
the old principles of Free Trade and the 
adoption of Protection in the shape of 
Imperial Preference, this is clearly not the 
only revolution which is in contemplation 
in regard to the economic principles and 
policy of the Empire. What this contem- 
plated revolution is, was foreshadowed in 
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the Times by the authors of the “ Elements 
of Reconstruction ” to which I have al- 
ready referred. 

The central plea of these neo-Imperialist 
economists is that the days of small “ indi- 
vidualistic ” businesses are gone, just as 
the days of small isolated sovereign states 


are practically gone in world-politics where 
the future of small nationalities lies in their 
ability to combine and confederate them- 
selves into big Empires. National indus- 
tries, to thrive and hold their own in 
world-competitions, must be combined and 


amalgamated into big concerns command- 
ing lai^e capital and organisation. This is 


the first step. This step is already being 
taken by many cognate concerns. Because, 
big businesses, progressive methods, and 
scientific research come together. Syndi- 
cating businesses and organising scientific 
education and research are two aspects of 
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For a long time past, an increasing num- 
ber of British politicians and economists 
have been trying to induce their people and 
their Government to pursue the advanced 
industrial policy of Germany for the preser- 
vation and revival of their national indus- 
tries. The war has pushed this school 
to the front ; for the war has fully revealed 
the superiority of German methods to the 
British methods. Germany combined super- 
ior technological and scientific education 
and research with industrial works. The 
. same thing must be done by the British also. 

“ Those who are attacking the problem of 
the industrial re-organisation of the 
Empire and those who are working for 
educational reconstruction must join 
hands.” 

. In plain English, it means that big busi- 
ness amalgamations must be formed with 
immense resources in money and men at 
their command. These combines will be in 
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a position to maintain adequate scientific 
establishment furnished with well-equipped 
laboratories for research work cognate to 
their particular industry. They will be 
able to keep pace with progressive inven- 
tions and discoveries with such establish- 
ments at their back. In the next place, 
with the large capital at their back these 
combines will be able to deal with labour in 
such a way as will make strikes and lock- 
outs and other troubles more or less impos- 
sible. Because they will be able to retain ' 
their men for exceptionally long periods, 
train many of them specially, and pension 
the old men off ; and they will do all this, 
with no pretention to philanthropy but 
because it will pay. As those writers point 
out : — 

“ But no small hundred-thousand-poimd 
concern can afford to do anything of 
the sort ; it works on a narrower basis 
; for two immediate ends. A chemical: 
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industry Qn an Imperial scale can, on 
the other hand, do things on a far wider 
basis, can work for larger and remoter 
advantages, and turn its vast profits 
far more directly to the enduring benefit 
of the community. It can plan such a 
liberal and comprehensive treatment of 
labour as no smaller employer can at- 
tempt. The minor employer deals with 
his men by the hour, day, or job ; he has 
to take them as they come “ out of the 
unknown ” to him ; he is unable to treat 
them generously as they age ; he is 
powerless to help their children : in- 
deed, to do his duty in any way beyond 
the immediate business in hand. But 
a nationalised industry can see the life 
of labour as a whole, and can deal with 
its own section of organised labour not 
through a mere string of isolated jobs, 
snatch-profit occasions, and petty dis- 
putes, but as a scheme of lives ; can 
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guarantee ease presently in return for 
energy now, and can formulate and 
realise big, thorough, efficient, economi- 
cal, a.-nd racially beneficial schemes of 
education, training, selection, direction, 
and research.” 

But these huge business amalgamations 
may be a possible danger to a democratic 
State. The tendency of these will be to run 
the Grovemment in the interest of the 
capitalists. This is a thing which has no 
chance of being acceptable to the vast body 
of British working-men who have got suffi- 
cient political power in their hands to turn 
out any Government they like, and in case 
this is resisted, to hurl the country in a 
Moody revolution. 

These Imperialist writers are fully 
conscious of all this. An<i propose, 
therefore, a compromise between the work- 
iaig • classes and the capitalist interests 

4 ‘ 

which iiieir school of Imperialism practi- 
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<5ally represent. The British working-men, 
like the majority of their class all over 
Europe, are more or less Socialists. 

For a long time past this Socialism has 
been very largely influencing European 
political and economic evolution. The 
central demand of Socialism has been that 
neither land nor “ works,” by which is meant 
large organisation for national industries, 
should be owned by private profiteers but 
should be claimed for the nation by the ' 
State which represents the life and autho- 
rity of the totality of a people. While it 
has not as yet been fully accepted any- 
where, there has been clear movement of 
what is known as State Socialism in almost 
©very European country during the last 
decade or two, Though the late war may 
have, as the authors of the Elements of 
Eeconstruction ” seem to think, marked the 
“ end of the Socialist movement,” even they 
have been forced to recognise that Socialism 
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has achieved great and abiding results in 
that it has completely killed the old doctrine* 
of laissez faire. “ But the movement com- 
bined general ideas of the utmost sanity 
with methods of utter impracticability 
and while the sounder elements of the 
Socialistic proposal have so passed into the 
general consciousness as to be no longer 
distinctive, its rejected factors shrivel and 
perish as things completely judged, and its 
name becomes a shelter for “rebels and 
faddists.” 

So that, while on the one hand, the bulk 
of reasonable men in the Empire have* 
come over to the primary Socialist 
assertion that food production, trans- 
port, ‘all the big industrialism are mat- 
ters not for the profit-seeking of private 
ownership, but for public administra- 
4 tion, it has also come to the completest 
, realisation that it is impossible to* 

■ wrench ithese services suddenly front 
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the hands that control them now. We 
cannot cut to-morrow off from yester- 
day ; the world will be of the same men. 
Without any preachment or propa- 
ganda we all find ourselves to-day 
drifted into a virtual agreement upon 
the reasonable course of economic 
development. It is development to- 
wards nationalisation : so far we go 
with the Socialist, but it is develop- 
ment not by the Socialist’s panacea of 
■“ expropriation ” at all, but by amalga- 
mation, by co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion, by the bringing the State into 
partnership, and an increasing partner'll 
ship, in the big businesses that result 
from these amalgamations, by develop- 
ing the crude beginnings of the “ con- 
trolled establishment,” by the quid pro 
quo of profit-sharing and control in the 
national interest in exchange for the 
national credit and a helpful tariff. 
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It will be observed that this is practically 
a repetition in different wording and in 
another context of the policy of the TlMES- 
MlLNER School noticed in a previous page 
which pleaded for direct State action in the 
work of the economic “ development ” of the 
depending Empire. And it is just here that 
the new ideals of Imperial economic recon- 
struction offer so serious a menace to us. 

The war has largely revolutionised the 
character of British policy ; but in nothing 
has this revolution been so complete as in 
regard to economic and industrial matters. 
In the first place the marvellous successes 
•of the operations of the enemy during the 
earlier months, indeed, for the earlier 
years of the struggle revealed the close 
connection that German national industries, 
specially the chemical researches, original- 
ly started for obvious industrial objects, had 
with ithe manufacture of munition of war. 
Great Britain had, therefore, to initiate' 
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similar researches both at home and in her 
dependencies, particularly in India, with a 
view to organise improved methods of the 
production of munitions and other neces- 
saries of the army and the navy, on the 
one hand ; and on the other, to acquire and 
temporarily “ nationalise,” so to say, many 
of the great industrial plants owned by 
private capitalists, for the purpose of mak- 
ing munitions. Practically, therefore, the 
entire industrial organisation of the country 
was temporarily converted into a huge 
department of the State. This was, though 
forced by the necessity of the war-situation, 
a very valuable experiment of very far- 
reaching consequences in a new form of 
State-Socialism beyond the imagination of 
the most ardent Socialist. 

The war did another thing also. The 
scarcity of food due to the stoppage of the 
continental trade of G-reat Britain necessi- 
tated the organisation of measures for food- 
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economy on the one hand, and the 
production of food-products in the country 
under direct State control, on the other. 
The authors of the “ELEMENTS OF RECON- 
STRUCTION,” from which I have already 
drawn largely to show the trend and nature 
of the new Imperial economic ideal and 
policy, have prominently noticed this new 
development : 

“ It is not one of the least compensations 
for this war that it has necessitated 
experiments upon an otherwise impos- 
sible scale in the handling and rationing 
ef the people’s food and drink, and upon 
the conversion of private into quasi- 
public businesses. There has been haste 
and no doubt there has been waste and a 

* tf 

considerable variety of incidental in- 
accuracies and abuses, favouritism,, 
jobbery, the wrong man in this place 
and the crooked man in that, but on the 
whole this series of improvised “ nation- 
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alisations ” is full of suggestion and en- 
couragement for the more deliberate 
and permanent readjustments that must 
be made after the war. The most strik- 
ing demonstration has been of the 
practicability of the State coming as 
the food-buyer and distributor, and of 
the great possibilities of control and 
participation that this opens out to us, 
first, of the already very extensively 
syndicated popular provision-trade of 
the country, and secondly, of the culti- 
vator. The state can step in here with 
a minimum of social disturbance. It 
' need expropriate no body, it need con- 
fiscate nothing, it leaves the landlord 
his acres, the farmer his farm, the 
wholesaler his warehouse, and the re- 
tailer his shop ; but, on the one hand, it 
can insist upon certain standards of the 
quality, wholesomeness and cheapness, 
.and on the other certain standards of 
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cultivation. The great advantage of 
the quasi-public big business is that 
the profit the State-partner seeks is not 
a dividend but the public welfare. It 
can afford to buy even at a loss a crop 
which is socially beneficial, it can 
afford to sell even at a loss product 
which is wholesome or socially stimul- 
ating. Its aim is a highly cultivated 

« 

country and a well-fed, energetic popu- 
lation. Big business, and particularly 
State business, means wide views and 
distant ends, and they are attainable in 
no other way. 

There are others also whose views on 
these subjects have been more or less re- 
volutionised by the experiences of the war. 
Among these Sir Chiozza Money, at one 
time regarded as a great authority on eco- 
nomic matters among advanced British 
Liberals, may be counted. He published a 
^h^oae in 1916 which practically srq)ports 
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the new economic policy advocated by the 
authors of the “Elements of Reconstruc- 
tion,” and has been approvingly cited by 

them. Sir Chiozza Money’s scheme pro- 
* 

poses, roughly speaking, that the “ State by 
co-ordinating the present wholesalers and 
distributing agencies, should buy all the 
food in the country and hand it to retailers. 
It Would buy first the national produce, and 
this it would buy with a view to developing 
the highest and most beneficial forms of 
cultivation. It would then supplement 
this supply by buying through the Colonial 
Grovernments and importing the Colonial 
output. Finally it would, if necessary, 
complete its needs by buying in the cheap- 
est foreign market. It would, of course, 
buy at three price levels, and it would in 
effect subsidise the home grower, who would 
have as his encouragement not a protective 
tariff but a bonus price. And the cost of 
this encouragement would fall not upon the 
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poorer sort of consumer, as a tariff would 
do, but upon the general community, which 
' would be profiting by the security and 
.prosperity of agriculture and by the in- 
creased national safety to which a well- 
maintained agriculture conduces. 

All these things have very important 
bearings upon our own economic future. 
Like the Government of the United 
Kingdom the Government of India also 
had to organise whatever industries we 
had in the country, for war purposes ; and 
a Munitions Board with Sir Thomas Holland 
as President, and some leading British 
merchants in the country as members, was 
.formed here. In their attempt to organise 
munition-making here. Sir T. Holland’s 
Board had to make a very careful survey of 
lOur natural resources, both agricultural and 
mineral. The experiences thus gained will 
he bound to be of very great value in the 
-coming economic reconstruction of the 
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Empire. All this will be bound to be utilised 
very largely for the new economic exploita- 
tion which will have to be undertaken first 
for the revival of British and Empire trade 
which had been woefully disorganised by 
the war ; and secondly, for meeting the heavy 
financial obligations which the last five 
years of war have placed upon the British 
nation ; and thirdly, for devising means for 
t^e exclusion of the erstwhile enemies of 
the Empire for the Empire-markets. Though 
President Wilson had declared that there 
must be no after-war economic war upon 
the^German people or their allies in the last 
war, the general trend of British and Imperial 
opinion on this subject, has as yet held out 
no manner of hope whatsoever that the 
Europeon Allies of Dr. Wilson will readily 
accept at least this one of his historic 
Eourteen Points. 
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In the next place, as in the United 
Kingdom so also here in India, our Govern- 
ment had to organise to some extent 

V 

measures of food and cloth control. This 

has so far been done only in the matter of 

food and cloth distribution, and specially 

in regard to price. But attempts have 

already been made to take stock of both 

food and clothes stored in the country ; and 

more particularly in the regulation of 

imports and exports. All this, however, 

has worked, it seems, somewhat differently 
• • 

from what happened in the U nited Kingdom. 
This official “ control” has not, in any case, 
helped to reduce the price either of food or 
hlothing to the poor people. All that has 

m. 

'' ' 
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practically happened is the entrance of the 
Government in the field of private commer- 
cial enterprise, as “ controller;” and it may 
gradually lead to the introduction of the 
principle of profit-sharing partnership be- 
tween the Government in India and foreign 
and possibly even indigenous capitalist ex- 
ploiters. And it is just this which we all 
must carefully mark, note and inwardly 
digest. 

And it should also be noted that the prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission also seem ’ to clear the way 
for this new economic exploitation. Sir 
Sankaran Hair has fully grasped the signifi- 
cance of these recommendations and has 
noited them in his Hote of Dissent from the 
Gov-emment of hudia’s Despatch on the- 
38®ft>rms Proposals, dated March 5, 1919: 

“ We know now, that there are Trade Oom- 
mi^ioners whose business it is to find out the 
natural resources ' and facilities for trade — 
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English trade in particular — that exist in 
the country. The results of their observations ' 
are to be made the basis of expert advice as ta 
the best mode of utilising those resources in 
the interests of English trade. It is true 
that the information would be equally 
available to the Indian public, but we know 

r 

that it is the commercial organisations in 
England that would be able to utilize them.’* ' 
Hitherto, the Government in India pursu- 
ed the policy of laissez faire, following the 
dominant political and economic philosophy 
of the British nation from the second half 
of the last century, and did not directly 
engage itself in any large measure of State 
socialism, especially in the matter of our 
industries. All that it did was to offer pro- 
tection to foreign exploiters, and in special 

* 

circumstances give them facilities through 
the administration of land-laws and rail-road 
construction and the granting or securing 
mining leases that have always been subject 
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to the sanction of the G-overnment of India ; 
and, in the case of the Assam tea industry, 
by especially favourable labour laws. A 
good deal of this was, however, left more to 
the discretion of local officials whose social 
relations with the European trading and 
mercantile community offered peculiar 
facilities to the latter to exploit these 
relations for their personal profits in con- 
nection with their business enterprise. 

It was Lord Curzon, as we have already 
pointed out, who for the first time realised 
the supreme value of this British capitalist 
exploitation to the British Indian Empire ; 
and his Lordship openly declared the inti- 
mate and organic relation that exists or 
ought to exist, between administration and 
exploitation in this country. 

His lordship maintained that it is a part 
of the duty of the Government in India “ to 
hold out the hand of friendship to industrial 
or commercial enterprises, to endeavour, by 
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careful study, to understand its conditions, 
and to secure its loyal co-operation.” This 
was the motive of the establishment of the 
new Department of Commerce and Industry 
in 1905, with a special and high-paid officer 
to work it. 

The object of this new Department was 
the acquisition and dissemination of indus- 
trial information, the introduction of new 
and the stimulation of existing industries. 
For this purpose provincial Directors of 
Industries were appointed, who were advis- 
ed by a board of officials and business men; 
and with their help and of a competent staff 
of experts, the Directors were to “ pioneer 

I 

new industries and to experiment in im- 
proved methods and demonstrate their ap- 
plication to certain existing industries on a 
commercial scale.” 

. This new policy, initiated by Lord Curzon, 
received, however, scant support from the 
<3FQvernment in London when they 
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came to power soon after his Lordship’s 
•retirement from India ; and the “ essential 
feature of experiment and demonstration 
by Government agency on a commercial 
scale ” entirely failed to secure the approval 
of the new Secretary of State for India. 
Lord Morley declared that the “ results of 
the attempts to create new industries were 
not of a character to remove his doubts as 
to the utility of State effort in this direction, 
unless it were strictly limited to industrial 
instruction and avoided the semblance of a 
commercial value.” The office of the 
Director of Industries was, however, retain- 
ed, but Lord Crewe who succeeded Lord 
IMorley as Indian Secretary, defined bis 
duties as follows (Report Industrial Com- 
mission, p. 79). 

1. to collect information as to existing indus- 
tries, their needs and the possibility of 

improving them or of introducing new 
industries ; 
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2. to carry out and direct experiments con- 

nected with such enquiries : 

3. to keep in touch with local manufacturers, 

to bring the results of his experiments 
to their notice and to obtain their co- 
operation in the conduct of operations 
on a commercial scale ; 

4. to supervise the training of students ; and 

5. to advise Government with regard to 

technical matters involving legislation. 

“ Even after Lord Crewe’s despatch,” 
continues the Report, “ the Government of 
India seemed to be in doubt as to how far 
they would be justified in sanctioning pro- 
posals for demonstration plants, financial 
assistance and other forms of direct aid to 
industries. Their desire to move in these 
matters, which had not so far reached the 
stage of active fulfilment, had received 
, a decided set-back. The difficulties were 
increased by the fact that they had neither 
the organisation nor the equipment to give 
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effect even to the comparatively limited 
policy sanctioned by Lord Morley. It was 
not, however, till some time after the out- 
break of war that they resolved to examine 
the question in a comprehensive wasr, 
and to that end appointed our Commis- 
sion.” 

This Commission has recommended a 
closer and more organic association of 
Government with the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country than in 
the past. With this end in view it has 
recommended, among other things, the 
organisation of an Indian Chemical Service 
which will entirely devote itself to the pur- 
suit of research in the domain of industrial 
chemistry or chemical industries. The 
results of all research work, either by the 
Chemical or any other scientific department 
connected with the Government Department 
of 'Commerce and Industry, should be re- 
.garded as the property of the Government; 
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and the decision of the expediency of pub- 
lishing these must rest with the “ controll- 
ing authorities.” But care should be taken 
that this in no way precludes the confiden- 
tial communication of any such results 
that may not be published for general in- 
formation to “persons who may be interest- 
ed in it, or who may be in a position to make 
use of it advantageously.” The Commission 
further recommend that the Government 
Department of Scientific Research in rela- 
tion to industry, should always be ready to 
help “pioneer industries or existing indus- 
tries undertaken under new conditions ” free 
of all charges ; and these industries should 
be able also to “ have research work taken 
up on their behalf in Government laborato- 
ries, without charge.” 

Another important recommendation of 
the commission is in regard to the acquisi- 
tion of land for industrial undertakings. 
Para ,199 of -fee Report discusses the present. 
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situation in this matter, and may be profit- 
ably quoted here : — 

“ Many witnesses, representing both large and 
small interests, complained of the handi- 
cap imposed on industrial enterprise by 
difficulties in obtaining land for the sites 
of factories and other industrial concerns, 
and the surface rights of mines, in cases 
where mineral rights are not the property 
of Government. These difficulties are said 
to lie, first, in the trouble experienced in 
obtaining a good title, in view of the com- 
plicated system under which land is held 
in certain parts of the country, especi- 
ally in Bengal, and in the absence fin 
some provinces) of an authentic record of 
rights ; second, in provincial laws, design- 
ed to prevent the expropriation of tenant- 
interests ; and last, in the attitude of land- 
holders, who are too apt to exploit unduly 
the necessities of an industrialist whose 
choice of the site for a ^new venture is 
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limited by consideration of transport, 
water supply, etc., while he is still more 
fettered when he desires to extend an 
existing factory. There are also often 
cases where the land required belongs to a 
large number of small owners, and when 
any one of these declines to sell, his refusal 
may render the consent of the rest useless. 
W e have also received complaints regard - 
ing the obstinate and dilatory attitude 
often taken up by landholders in negoti- 
ating transfers.” 

This matter was carefully considered, we 
are told, by the Bombay Advisory Commit- 
ted, who suggested the following formula as 
a guide to Local Governments in the exer- 
cise of their discretion on behalf of an in- 
dustrial concern : , 

When such acquisition is indispensable to the 

development of the industryj and the 

development of the industry itself is in 
; . the interests of the general public. 
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Sir T. Holland’s Commission recommend 
that this formula may be accepted with the 
following modifications — 

“ The Local Government may acquire 
land compulsorily from private owners 
on behalf of an industrial concern, 
when it is satisfied — 

1. that the industry itself will, on reaching 

a certain stage of development, be in the 
interest of the general public ; 

2. that there are no reasonable prospects of 

the industry reaching such a stage of 
development without the acquisition pro- 
posed ; 

3. that the proposed acquisition entails as 

little inconvenience to private rights as 
is possible, consistently with meeting the 
needs of the industry. In this connection 
we wish to draw particular attention to 
the desirability of avoiding, as far as 
possible, the acquisition of areas largely 
covered by residential buildings. 
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Sir T. Holland’s Commission add further 
that when Government considers an indus- 
trial undertaking deserving of substantial 
assistance in other ways at the public ex- 
pense, especially when it adopts such a 
course as an alternative to carrying on the 
industry itself, there seems no reason why 
land, when necessary, should not be acquired 
compulsorily. 

The Italics are mine. This recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Industrial Commission 
shows clearly the trends of the coming in- 
dustrial and economic policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, which must, we think, to be 
correctly appreciated, be read along with 
the bolder and more unreserved, because 
un-ofiBcial, statement of the authors of the 
“ Elements of Reconstruction ” to which 

pointed attention has been repeatedly drawn 
in foregoing pages. 

Chapter XIV of the Report of the Indus- 
trial Commission is of special importance- 
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in this connection. It deals with a form of . 
State Socialism which has very strange 
affinity with the new form of it suggested 
in the “ Elements of Reconstruction. ’ ’ This 
chapter indicates “ in somewhat greater 
detail the special necessity which exists in 
India for direct Government participation 
in the initiation and improvement of indus- 
tries... In Para 212, the Report deals with 

Industries of national importance ” in this 
connection, which says ; 

In our chapter on the industrial deficiencies 
of India, (Ch. IV) we have given some 
account of the work which will have to 
be done to place India on a firm basis 
of economic self-sufficiency and of self- 
defence; and it is clear that, from this 
point of view, there are strong arguments 
for a policy of direct Government assist- 
ance in respect of essential new industries. 

We contemplate that only in exceptional 
circumstances will Government itself carry 
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on industrial operations on a commercial 
scale; but it is necessary to establish and 
maintain Government factories for the 
manufactm’e of lethal munitions, and to 
exercise some degree of control over private 
factories upon which dependence will be 
placed for the supply of military necessities. 

This, in most cases, could be obtained in return 
for guarantees to take over a definite 
proportion of the output, and should be 
exercised only to ensure that adequate 
provision is rnade to meet the prospective 
demands of the country in times of war. 

But the partnership of the State with 
private industrial enterprises will not be 
confined, if the recommendations of the 
Commission are accepted, only to this par- 
ticular class of industry with which Govern- 
ment Military Stores and Munitions De- 
partments may be intimately related. For 
the Commissioners say : 

Besides industries essential to the safety of the 

14Q 
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country in time of war, we have mention- 
ed others which will be of considerable 
economic importance and add to the indus- 
trial strength of the country in peace time. 

And, while the actual inception of these 
undertakings will usually be a matter for 
private enterprise, and the necessary assist- 
ance in regard to these may be given by 
the Provincial Department of Industries, 
“ they will sometimes be of such importance 
to the country generally, and require em- 
ployment by Government of so costly and 
specialised an agency to work out the pre- 
liminary data, that it will be beyond the 
scope of any Local Government to do all 
that is needed.” Aiid in these cases the 
Imperial Government must come to the 
assistance of private enterprise. 

The Industrial Commission has not gone 
the length of suggesting that in the matter 
of these industries of national importance, 
as they call them, the state should enter 
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into any profit-sharing partnership with 
them ; but it may be noted that they do 
imagine “instances,” where the “conditions 
may be such that the expense of production 
will always exceed the cost at which articles 
of similar quality can be imported, and in 
such cases, the industry can only be 
maintained by the grant of direct finan- 
cial assistance or by the indirect operation 
of protective duties ; but in either case^ the 
burden will really fall upon the Indian tax- 
payer. 

I have no desire to. discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Commission 
here ; and if I have at all referred to some 
of these, it is only to indicate that there is 
a suspicious family-likeness between the 
economic policy of the dominant school of 
present-day British Imperialism, as repre- 
sented by the Times and Lord Milner, and 
the policy indicated in the Report of our 
Industrial Commission, And this fact 
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should be borne in mind by every Indian 
politician and economist seeking to solve 
the problem of our economic reconstruc- 
tion. 
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The new economic policy of the Empire,, 
namely, the energetic exploitation of the 
immense economic resources of the tropical 
and “ dependent ” Empire, as the Times has 
so aptly described it, by a system of profit- 
sharing partnership between the State and 
private capitalist amalgamations,^ has, in 
fact, been forced upon Imperial statesman- 
ship by the imperious obligations which 
the last five years of war have placed upon 
the British Exchequer. A high financial 
authority, Mr. Edgar Crammond, in a speech 
to the Institute of Bankers, London, esti- 
mated the total cost of the last war at 
52 thousand million sterling ; of this more 
than 25 thousand millions had to be borne 
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by the Allies. “ There had been nothing,” 

* 

he said, “ approaching this destruction of 
capital wealth in the history of the world, 
and this stupendous conflict had produced 
the greatest economic revolution of which 
there was any record.” 

On February 1st, 1919, the net amount 
of British national debt was 6099 millions 
sterling, and the interest and sinking fund 
charges might be estimated at 350 millions 
per annum. The pre-war national debt of 
the United Kingdom was 650 millions sterl- 
ing, and the annual charge on it was 24 and 
half millions only. So it will be seen that 
the war has added 5450 millions to the 
national debt, and 325 millions to the an- 
nual charge. 

But after the war, the British Peace Bud- 
get will probably stand at 825 millions. In 
1913-14 the cost of the Imperial G-overn- 
ment was 198 millions. How to meet 
this increased demand is the most acute 
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financial problem just now before the 

Imperial Government. Tbe Budget for 

1919 bad been built practically upon the 

balance of. which the sudden termination of 

the war in 1918 left in the treasury. As 

the Calcutta Statesman pointed out, the 

British Budget for 1919 was worked upon 

very misleading figures. For instance, the 

<• 

"‘revenue” actually included 300 millions 
sterling of deferred payment under the pre- 
vious year’s Excess Profits taxation, and a 
first instalment of 200 millions derived from 
the realisation of war-assets, the sale of 
which was rendered possible by the early 
conclusion of peace. On the other hand, 
the departmental expenditure is kept down 
to the extent of 254 millions by similar 
realisations, which do not appear as “ re- 
venue ” at alL Thus the nation was still 
living in a large measure on the results 
of expenditure which it authorised during 
the war period, and the Statesman opines 
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that for some years to come it will appear 
for the same reason to be better off than it 
really is. 

The stem fact is that the Imperial Ex- 
chequer will be put to very great strain for 
a pretty long series of years to come to meet 
the heavy financial obligations which the 
war has placed upon it. Some attempt will, 
no doubt, be made to recoup part at least of 
the war-debt by the indemnity claim from 
the beaten enemy; but considering the 
condition of the enemy-countries and the 
general attitude of their populations, parti- 
cularly of Germany from which the largest 
war-indemnity is claimed, it is exceedingly 
doubtful if these hopes will be substantially 
materialised. 

Indeed, British politicians and financiers 
seem to be quite wide awake about this 
matter ; and from the commencement of the 
W3>r v&irious conunittoGs I18/V6 Idgbii Sit work 
SGGkiiig to discovBr th© most ©ffoctivo 
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means of meeting the obligations of the war 
on the one hand, and of practically Hlling 
continental, and particularly German, com- . 
petition in home and Colonial trade after 
the war. 



XVl 

“EMPIRE RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE” 

All through the five years of war British 
imperialists and financiers had been ser- 
iously engaged in tackling this question of 
finding a way out of the grave financial and 
commercial crisis which was likely to be 
brought about by it. As early as the 
middle of 1917, a non-official, but very 
influential committee was at work seeking 
to solve this problem. It is known as the 
“Empire Resources Development Com- 
mittee.” Mr. H. Wilson Fox, M. P, was the 
Secretary, and Sir Starr Jameson of the 
Jameson Raid fame, (since dead) was 
Chairman of this Committee, which count- 
ed among its members Lord Islington, the 
late Under-Secretary for India, Sir Arthur 
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Lawley, one-time Governor of Madras, Lord 
Grey, Mr. Ian Macpherson, the present 
Secretary for Ireland, Sir Henry Page Croft, 
the leader of the newly -formed National 
Party in the British Parliament, and a good 
many other prominent British politicians 
and Imperialists of the TYmes-Milner school. 
Mr. John H. Harris, writing to the West^ 
minister Gazette, in May 1917, said that 
this Committee “ has come into existence 
with the laudable object of providing the 
British public with an easy method of pay- 
ing the war-debt.” 

The Committee (said Mr. Harris) is a private 
body, but its membership includes several 
ministers of the Crown and other gentlemen 

the driving force on the Committee is 

that of the Rhodesian Chartered Company ; 
Sir Starr Jameson, President of that com- 
pany, is the Chairman of the “Empire 
Resources Development Committee,” Mr.- 
Wilson Pox, another director is honorary 
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secretary, whilst the Rhodesian conception 
of colonisation is writ large upon every 
one of its proposals as explained by Mr. 
Wilson Fox. 

The manifesto of the Committee is fairly in- 
nocuous, because it is limited to laudable 
generalities, but the speeches of the hono- 
rary secretary disclose the whole programme 
in all its absurdity and crudeness. The 
ohjective thus disclosed is that of ex- 
ploiting the natural resources of the 
Dependencies in order to obtain “hun- 
dreds of millions sterling per annum ” 
for the war debt, by securing, these 
virgin assets as “Crown Estates,” to 
be worked by monopoly syndicates, to 
whom would be accorded “special posi- 
tions ’ ’ in return for a participation in 
the profits by the mother country. 

And the most significant part of the pro- 
gramme of the Committee, as pointed by 
Mr. Harris, is that 
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It is not proposed, for the present, to 
apply these proposals to the Dominions, 
hut to the crown Colonies, Protectorates 
and to India. The oil palms of West . 
Africa and the cocoanut palms of the 
South Seas, India, Ceylon, and the 
Straits Settlements are the first raw 
products to he attacked. 

The Daily News (London) described this 
scheme as “dangerous,” particularly, be- 
cause “ it was said to have the support of 
five Ministers of the Grown, and was 
endeavouring to commit the State to a 
policy of Colonisation involving (to use the 
words of Lord Henry Cavendish Bentink, M. 
P.) a flagrant departure from the best rock* 
principle upon which the British Empire is 
founded — that Government should exist for 
the good of the governed.” 



XVII 

REVIVING THE OLD “CONGO REGIME” 

The Annual Report of the Anti-Slavery 

and Aborigines Protection Society (1916 — ■ 

% 

17) put in on record that 
‘ The proposals of Mr. Wilson Fox, M.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Empire Development Com- 
mittee, have in them every one of the vicious 
principles of the old Congo regime — State ex- 
ploitation, monopoly vegetable products, and 
the diversion of revenue from the colony which, 
if carried out, cannot fail to reduce the native 
to servitude.’ (Quoted by New India May 30, 
1917). 

Lord Henry (quoted by the same paper, 
evidently from the report of the annual 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society) asked: 

“ Are they {i.e.) the natives of South Africa” 
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to be dispossessed of their 
treated as mere wage-earners; 
This question is assuming £ 
the very greatest importance 
doubt about it — a movement 
this country to take away frc 
their rights as citizens of 
Empire ” 

Mr. Morel explained the ] 
“ Empire Resources Devel< 
mittee,” as one which implie' 
ship between the State and fir 
rations seeking profits for 
capital.” 

“In that system (he said) and ii 
ship, all that past Colonial tr 
world have their root. For 
the native is merely an un^ 
tional asset. All West Afric; 
is State land. Bat that land ? 
native communities of Bfitisl 
: and no one else — by treaty, 
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gations, by hundreds of agreements entered 
into by the Government of this country. It 
would mean converting not one treaty, but 
hundreds of ti-eaties, into scraps of paper. 
It would be comparable only to the sys- 
tem introduced by Leopold in the Belgian 
Congo, ” 

All these criticism seems to be fully 
justified by a mere glance at the “ aims 
and proposal ” of the Committee, as appear- 
ed from a statement published by it in the 
early part of 1917. The opening words of 
it are : 

“We, the undersigned realising the immense 
latent resources of the Empire, and the possibi- 
lity of developing this great and varied wealth 
for State- purposes under State auspices, and so 
lifting from the peoples of the Empire the 
Inrrdens caused by the War, have formed 
ourselves into a Committee for the following 
purposes : — 

These purposes include (a) the advocacy of 
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the conservation for the benefit of the 
» Empire of such natural resources as are, or 
may come, under the ownership or control 
of the Imperial Dominions or Indian 
Governments (h) The development of select- 
ed resources of the Empire under such 
conditions as will give to the State an ade- 
quate share of these proceeds. 

The statement next publishes some of the 
suggestions that have been made to it, 
among which occur the following, namely' 
that the State should control the product- 
ion of vegetable oils and fats raised in 
the tropical possessions of the Crown 
and it observes : — 

The facilities at the disposal of the State are 
obviously quch as no individual or corpora- 
tion can command — unlimited credit, unique 
source of information, power of legislation, 
■special means of rewarding its servants, and 
power to conclude arrangements with for- 
■eign Grovernments. 
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And, it is suggested that those facilities 
should be utilised for the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the Dependencies with 
a view to lift the burden of the War from 
the people slof the Empire. 

To work this plan out the Government 
will have to appoint an Imperial Board of 
Controllers or Directors. It should be com- 
posed of not; more than twenty prominent 
business£men, with whom should be associ- 
ated a small number of leading Civil Ser- 
vants. 

The committee divided State enterprises 
under their scheme into two classes: (i) 
Undertaking which the State proposes to 
develop db initio on its own account ; and 
(ii) Existing businesses or trades in which 
the State may elect to participate. How 
the second class of undertaking are to be- 
organised has been indicated as follows 
The state may proceed in this class of 
enterprise — 
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(a) by buying out all existing interests for cash. 

(b) by arranging to employ individuals or cor- 

porations already engaged in the business, 
under such conditions as would ensure to 
them a prosperous future, while securing 
to the State ownership and control : 

(c) by federating all interests concerned, pos- 

sibly on a share or debenture basis, under 
arrangements which gave to the State 
ultimate control, and a considerable share 
of the profits— say one half— the State in 
return giving assistance and facilities for 
the extension of the business, particularly 
in connection with the raising of further 
capital. 

As regards the effect of this great econo- 
mic development upon the course of politi- 
cal freedom or responsible Government in 
the subject or dependent countries, it may be 
clearly realised from the following remarks 
of Mr. J ohn H. Harris in the Westminister 
Gazette, already referred to in the above : 
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“ The third cardinal principle which these 
proposals would violate,” says Mr. Harris, 
“...the supreme necessity of recognising in- 
digenous law and custom, especially in so 
far as they affect land ownership. It is use- 
less to say that under this scheme Mr. 
Wilson Fox does not aim at the expropria- 
tion of native state ownership of land. 
It is impossible to import any other' 
meaning than expropriation into the follow- 
ing : 

■“There is no reason to suppose that these 
territories will ever receive any large mea- 
sure of local self-government, and there will 
be the less difficulty in regarding them 
mainly from the standpoint of estates of 
the Crown, which should be developed for 
the general benefit of the Empire, and at 
the same time of their native inhabitants. ” 
And again : 

The adoption of sane, just, and practical 
views in regard to native ownership of 
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* 

land and native labour is above all essen- 
tial.” 

“There is no need to waste time over senti- 
mental nonsense about the welfare of the 
natives : there has never yet been a system 
of exploitation which did not loudly assert 
that its main object was the good of the 
native, who, by the way, detests sentiment,, 
and only asks for justice.” 



XVIII 

LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S COMMITTEE 

It would be a mistake to think that the 
“ Empire Resources Development Com- 
mittee ” of Sir Starr Jameson and Mr. 
Wilson Fox had no formal official backing 
from the Imperial Government. It will be 
remembered that an official Committee was 
appointed with exactly similar aims and 
objects, namely, to examine and report upon 
the means of the economic development of 
the Empire with a view to preserve and 
increase the trade and commerce of the 
Empire and organise measures for after- 
war trade, so that in the future the enemy 
nations might not be in a position to hurt 
the Empire in these respects. Lord Bal- 
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four of Burleigh was the Chairman of this 
Committee. 

It should also be noted that the Dominidns 
Royal Commission practically support the 
suggestion of the Empire Resources Deve- 
lopment Committee in the matter of 
the formation of an Imperial Develop- 
ment Board. The Dominions Royal Com- 
mission declared that 

“ It was vital that the Empire should, as far 
as possible, be placed in a position which 
would enable it to resist any pressure which 
a foreign Power or group of Powers could 
exercise in time of peace or war, in virtue 
of a control of raw materials and commo- 
dities essential to its well-being, 

A Committee appointed to enquire into 
post-war trade affairs submitted a Report 
unanimously recommending : 

1. In the light of experience gained during 
the War, we consider that special steps 
nav^t be taken to stimulate the production 
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of foodstuffs, raw materials, and ma- 
nufactured articles within the Empire 
wherever the expansion of production is 
possible and economically desirable for 
the safety and welfare of the Empire as 
a whole. 

2. We, therefore, recommend that His Ma- 
jesty’s Government should now declare 
that adherence to the principle that pre- 
ference should be accorded to the products 
and manufactures of the British Overseas 
Dominions in respect of any Customs 
Duties now or here-after to be imposed 
on imports into the United Kingdom. 

3. Further, it will, in our opinion, be neces- 
sary to take into early consideration, as 

one of the methods of achieving the 

* 

above objects the desirability of establi- 
shing a wider range of Customs Duties, 
which would be remitted or reduced on 
the products and manufactures of the 
Empire, and which would from, the basis 
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of cominercial treaties with. Allied and 
Neutral Powers. 

It will thus be seen that while our active 
politicians were quarrelling over such trivi- 
alities as to whether we should or should 
not accept the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms, and whether we shall declare them 
as worthy of our grateful acknowledgment 
or deserving of our rejection unless subs- 
tantially modified, the leaders of the Empire 
were engaged in the far more vital questions 
concerning the development of the resour- 
ces of the Empire in the interest of the 
capitalist enterprises of the United King- 
dom and the Dominions, paving silently and 
insidiously the way to the gradual materi- 
alisation of the ideal and policy fore- 
shadowed ten years ago by the Times. 


XIX 

SOCIAL INFLUENCES IN EXPLOITATION 

I HAVE already indicated the various for- 
ces that are at work just now aiming at 
the relentless exploitation of the natural 
resources of what the Times described ten 
years ago as the “ Dependent ” Empire, in- 
cluding India. The need of this exploita- 
tion is also, very great ; for it is at least one 
of the means by which the British Ex- 
chequer may hope to relieve the financial 
pressure due to the war. And the method 
which will be adopted, if the counsels 
of the dominant school of current British 
Imperialism find acceptance with the res- 

ponsible rulers of the Empire, which seems 

* 

to be very likely, will be “ profit-sharing 
state-partnership in private capitalist amal- 
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gamations.” It is high time that we clear- 
ly realised, what this will mean to our own 
economic future. 

As Sir Sankaran ISiair frankly pointed out 
in his Note of Dissent, “the general policy 
of the subordination of Indian to British 
commercial interests has continued from 
the time of the East India Company to this 
day. But diitherto the Government oifer- 
ed only indirectly what assistance British 
capitalist interests required for our eco- 
nomic exploitation. More frequently, the 
main help w;as received from individual 
ofBcials in more or less intimate social 
relations with the representative of British 
commercial interests in the country. In 
most cases, the laws and regulations make 
no invidious distinctions between Indians 
and non-Indians in these matters. For 
instance, the law regulating the grant of 
•fte lease pf mines or Government lands, or. 
«I©n private-owned lands favourable fpfc 
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industrial enterprises as tea or coffee, is 
fair and impartial. There is absolutely na 
provision in this law for favouring non- 
Tndian applicants for long term leases to 
the prejudice of Indian applicants. But, in 
some parts of the country, the heads of the 
district administrations have to sanction 
these leases. There are good reasons for 
this restriction also ; because free grant 
of lease in these cases might lead to various 
abuses, and prevent their proper utilisation 
for the production of valuable industrial 
crops. ‘All this cannot be denied. At the 
same time, these discretions given to Euro- 
pean officers lead’ sometimes in practice to 
differential treatment of applications for 
lease as between Indians and non-Indians. 
I do not say that this is always deliberately 
done. Wherever these things happen, they 
are the natural result of social intimacies, 
which w6rk unconsciously in the mind of 
the official. In other matters also, Indian 
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commercial enterprises suffer through these 
reasons. The waggon-supply in almost 
every Indian railway has been, more or 
less, at the disposal of the superior railway 
oflScials, who stand in close social relations 
with the non-Indian merchants and trad- 
ers ; the latter consequently get advan- 
tages, sometimes, which are not open to 
their Indian rivals. These social influ- 
ences have hitherto worked prejudicially 
to Indian enterprise, and have helped the 
exploitation of our natural resources and 
extensive markets by foreign merchants 
and capitalists. But the Government had 
no connection with it. Sometimes the 
Government did legislate on the supply of 
Indian labour to some foreign capitalist 
enterprises; as they did, for instance, in 
•1858 on Labour Contracts between a 
cooly and the employer of large labour 
contingents, where the maintenance of 
Regular labour supply was found essential 
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for the protection of the works that em-. 
ployed them; or again in 1881, for the 
special benefit of the tea enterprise in 
Assam. This last Act — ^the Assam Cooly 
Act — ^was characterized by even so sober 
a publicist as the late Hon. Kristodas Pal, 
then a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, as the Assam Slave Act. But 
these special cases apart, the Government, 
as Government, has hitherto had no con- 
nection with foreign capitalist or commer- 
cial exploitation in this country. 

But, if this new economic policy of “ pro- 
fit-sharing state-partnership with private 
capitalist amalgamations ” be once adopted 
by the Imperial Government, then the pro- 
cess of foreign, and particularly British 
capitalist exploitation of our large natural 
resources, our teeming and frugal labour, 
and our extensive market, will go on more 
vigorously than ever, under the protection 
of the Government of India and with the 
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help of the extensive administrative agen 
cies at the command of the Indian exe 
cutive. 



“MOBILISATION OF INDIA’S AGRICULTURAL 

RESOURCES” 

A SIGNIFICANT article published in the 
autumn of 1918 in the Times suggesting 
the “mobilisation of India’s Agricultural 
Resources,” throws considerable light on 
this aspect of the problem we have been 
discussing. 

In view of anticipated world scarcity of 
food, the Times proposed that “ the mobili- 
sation of India’s agricultural resources 
must be directed by the Government of the 
country, and not left to individual enter- 
prise.” To this end, “ general and drastic 
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action will be required and “ the -area of 
industrial crops must be curtailed, and ten, 
twenty, or even thirty million acres divert- 
ed to the production of food.” 

“ On the average about three acres will yield 
a ton, so that given favourable season, the 
surplus of food, which India sends to Europe, 
could, for a single year, be doubled or even 
trebled at the cost of curtailing the supply 
of raw materials and forcing Asia to wear 
old clothes in order that Europe may not 
starve. ” 

And the Times thinks that “it is quite 
within the competence of the existing land- 
administration ” to do it. “ If,. .., plain orders 
are issued in the spring and measures are 
taken to ensure an adequate supply of seed 
and capital, the result will be seen in 
increased supplies of maize, millets and 
pulses coming forward in the' following 
autumn, and of wheat, gram and barley a 
^w months later, in time to reach Europe 
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at the critical period when it is waiting for 
the northern harvests to begin.” 

“ A word of warning must be offered by way 
of conclusion. If the War Cabinet should 
unhappily be driven to the decision that 
India’s peasants must be mobilised in the 
interests of the world’s food, the operation 
must be so conducted as to afford no scope 
for a cry of exploitation. The peasant will 
be asked to sacrifice his independence ; that 
sacrifice ought to sufi&ce, and he should not 
be required to undertake increased finan- 
cial liability. In other words, the curtail- 
ment of industrial crops must be accom- 
panied by a guarantee of minimum prices 
for good grains sufficient to ensure that the 
' peasant shall not be a loser, and that politi- 
cians or agitators shall be given no grounds 
for a charge that India is paying dearly to 
’ provide Europe’s food. Given this condition, 
it is not unreasonable that the area which 
is already a reserve against scarcity of food 
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in India, should be claimed in the interests 
of that civilisation in whose benefits India 
shares.” 

Hitherto the production of food grains 
has been left entirely to the Indian peasants 
themselves. They are free to raise any 
crops they like, whether for the production 
of food grains or of raw materials for in- 
dustrial purposes. About the middle of the 
last century, the indigo planters in Bengal 
tried to force the Bengal peasantry to pro- 
duce indigo at the cost of rice and other 
food grains. They were, however, in no 
way identified with the Government. 
Whatever help they received from the 
district officials in securing forced labour 
for their factories, was due to their chro- 
matic kinship and social relations with 
individual members of the Administration. 
The Government, a,s the Government, had 
no interest whatever in this economic 
enterprise. Still, how much did the poor 
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peasantry suffer may be judged from the 
fact that six millions of them ceased to 
cultivate not only indigo but ail food crops 
also to secure their release from the yoke 
of the planters. 

Even before our own eyes we have had 
more recent experiences of the results of 
agricultural operations conducted in Behar 
by British capital and through British 
agency. Recent disturbances in Cham- 
paran have only repeated the . experiences 
of the indigo-troubles in Nadia, Jessore 
and the 24 Pergunnas and other districts. 
And these experiences offer no encourage- 
ment to us to take any optimistic view of 
the future of the Indian peasantry if the 
Government of India undertakes the work 
of the “ mobilisation of India’s agricultural 
resources,” as has been suggested by the 
“ Times and if the policy of “ forcing Asia 
to wear old clothes in order that Europe may 
not starve ” be courageously carried out. 
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The ostensible plea of the policy, suggest- 
ed by the “ Times," was based on the ap- 
prehension of “ a world-scarcity of food.” 
How far this apprehension is real and the 
need of providing against it is urgent, are 
questions which the “ Times" is pleased to 
leave to the decision of the War Cabinet. 
The War Cabinet may, however, be easily 
induced to accept the significant suggestion 
of the “ Times," for other reasons also. And, 
as these other reasons may not justify the 
general and drastic action recommended by 
the “ Times," the Cabinet may find in this 
apprehended world-scarcity, an excellent 
excuse for the adoption of this policy with 
a more or less clear conscience. And it is 
■just here that the real danger of this mis- 
chievous suggestion comes in. 

Economically, this principle of compul- 
sion is fxmdamentally wrong.. The “ eco- 
nomic man ” always produces that which 
pays liim most. The Indian peasant, parti- 
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cularly in Bengal, has, since some years 
past, been curtailing the production of food 
grains with a view to increase the produc- 
tion of jute, for instance ; simply because 
jute pays him more. The market for 
jute is mainly foreign. Great Britain, and 
Germany and Austria more progressively 
had been the principal buyers of Indian 
jute. The present war has seriously inter- 
fered with the export of this precious fibre 
and has seriously affected the price of this 
article. The result has been a return of 
the peasants to the cultivation of food 
grains that fetches more value than jute. 
If the end of the war should raise the price 
of jute, and make it more profitable to the 
cultivator to grow jute than paddy, he will 
naturally resume jute cultivation to the 
prejudice of paddy cultivation. This fol- 
lows a universal economic law. And anv 
interference with it will not only deprive 
the producer of his legitimate economic 
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freedom but will inevitably inflict an obvi- 
ous injury on the entire economy of his 
life. 

Indeed, it is difficult to understand why, 
if Europe is really threatened with what 
the “ Times ” apprehends, “ a world scarcity 
of food ” there should be any necessity to 
“force Asia to wear old clothes in order 
that Europe may not starve.” A world- 
famine like this, following the' present 
dreadful war, which has already dislocated 
every European industry which is not essen- 
tial to war-work, will be bound to prejudici- 
ally affect the exportation of raw materials 
from India. This apprehended famine will 
be bound to interfere with European indus- 
tries and lead to a consequent fall in the 
demand for raw materials from India. The 
economic incentive to produce industrial 
crops, at the cost of food grains, will be gone. 
The cultivator will be forced, by normal 
:.^|pc3nomie reasons, to turn his attention to 
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increase the production of the food grains, 
which will pay him more, from the produc- 
tion of industrial crops which will inevi- 
tably pay less. To the uninitiated, there 
seems to exist, therefore, absolutely no rea- 
son to call for state-interference with the 
agricultural life and labour of the people of 
India and “ force them to wear old clothes 
in order that Europe may not starve.” 

The “ Times” foresees all this, and, there- 
fore, offers “ a word of warning by way of , 
conclusion.” If the War Cabinet should 
unhappily be driven to the decision, (it says) 
“that India’s peasants must be mobilised 
in the interests of the world’s food, the 
operation must be so conducted as to afford 
no scope for a cry of exploitation.” 

“The peasant will be asked to sacrifice kis 
independence ; that sacrifice ought to sufidce, 
and be should not be required to undertake 
increased financial liabilities. In other ' 
words, the curtailment of industrial crops 
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must be accompanied by a guarantee of’ 
minimum prices for food grains, sufficient to 
ensure that the peasant should not be a 
loser.” 

I fail to see why the peasant should be 
a loser by producing food grains instead of 
industrial crops, unless the price of these 
latter in the open market of the world be 
higher than that of food grains. And if 
the normal price of food grains be lower 
than that of industrial crops, in other 
words, if the value of food grains produced 
upon an acre be less than the value of any 
industrial crops that may be raised on the 
same area, the minimum prices of food 
grains that will be “ suflScient to ensure 
that the peasant shall not be a loser” must 
be equivalent to what he might receive 
from his industrial crops. 

And the question is — Will the food grains 
'sell cheaper or dearer than industrial crops 
m the world’s market ? If they sell dearer, 
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■there is no need of any state-interference or 
guarantee. If they sell cheaper, then the 
minimum price to be guaranteed must be 
more than the normal market value of the 
produce. And who will pay the difference 
between what the peasant might have re- 
ceived from the open market for his Indus- ^ 
trial crops and what he will receive from 
the food grains that he may be “ forced ” 
by the Government to produce ? The guar- 
antee of the State can only be met out of 
public revenues. In other words, the Indian 
nation will have to pay to the peasant for 
the supply of cheap food to Europe. I am 
afraid, however, that the economics of the 
“ Times ” did not consider all these things, 
when it talked of guaranteeing minimum 
prices for food grains.* Its idea evidently 
was to fix this minimum not in the terms 
■of the profit which the peasant might 
;get if he had produced industrial crops in- 
stead of food grains, but only in relation 
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to the prices of food grains in the world- 
market. 

The full significance of this “ humanita- 
rian ” scheme lies in the preparation which 
it will make for the “ mobilisation ” of the 
entire economic resources of the country,, 
so that what the “ Times ” calls the “self- 
governing Empire ” may “ develop ” the 
natural resources of India in the interests 
of British and Colonial industry. This 
experiment “ upon an otherwise impossible 
scale” in controlling the agricultural re- 
sources of the country, and “the conversion 
of private into quasi-public business ” (as 

the “Elements of Reconstruction” put 

it in (another context), will make the way 
clear for the working out of the proposed 
economic policy of “ profit-sharing state- 
partnership with private capitalist amalga- 
mations.” 

For, though the machinery of land ad- 
ipmisfepation in India may -be successfully 
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employed to control agricultural produc- 
tion, there is no Government agency that 
exists at present or may be created in the 
future, which will be able . to handle the 
increased food-production contemplated in 
the Times’ scheme. Existing exporting 
houses will have to be necessarily used for 
this purpose. And they will have to be 
given monopoly -rights— called “licenses” 
in civilised parlance — in this business. The 
control of food-products, both in the matter^ 
of production and in that of the export of 
these products, will be helpful to the carry- 
ing out of the new economic policy. The 
experience thus gained will be of great 
value in the control of industrial crops also, 
and the machinery thus created would be 
ready to be used for the production and 
distribution -of these products as well. 
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INDIAN MARKET 

AJTD the need for it is not less, but, 
perhaps even more, than that of simply 
feeding Europe ; because, without some 
such control, it will be — we do not say 
impossible — but exceedingly difficult for 
Great Britain to overtake her friendly 
rivals, America and Japan, in the race for 
industrial advance and the capture of world- 
markets. These four and half years of 
war have completely disorganised British 
industry. Both men and machinery had to 
be drafted for war-work. But, while Bri- 
tish plants and works were turning out 
explosives, and British workingmen were 
engaged either in fighting the enemy at 
different fronts or making shells and ottier 
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■war-necessaries, Japanese and American 
plants and works were turning out enor- 
mous quantities of commodities for the use 
of the civil populations of the world, and- 
quietly, but therefore none-the-less effec- 
tively, taking possession of the markets that 
had hitherto been under the exclusive pos- 
session of the British. 

A mere glance at the statistics of our ex- 
port and import trade for the years from 
1909-10 to 1917-18 shows that both 
America and Japan, specially the latter, 
have very considerably captured the trade 
of India. 

average of our import TRADE 

Pre-War (1909-10 to 13-14, )-1917-18 

Great Britain 63 per cent. 54 per cent. 

Other parts of the i ^ ip, 

British Empire/ ” ” 

Other foreign 
countries ex- 
cept Allies and 
Java 
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Java ... 6 per cent. 8 per cent. 

Allies (other than 
Japan and Unit- 
ed States A). 

America ... 3 „ 8 „ 

Japan ... 2 „ 12 „ 

■ Total— 100. Total— 100. 

The following are the figures for our 
Export Trade : 

Pre-War 1909-10 to 13-14r-1917-18. 

United Kingdom 25 per cent 26 per cent. 

Other parts of 
the British 
Empire 

Other Foreign 
Countries (ex- 
cept Allies) 

Allies other than 
JapanandUni- 
ted States 

United States 7 „ 13 

Japan 7 „ 14 

Total— 100. Total— 100. 
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“ The most interesting fact that emerges 
from an examination of these figures (to 
quote the “ Review of the Trade of India ” 
— 1917-T8), is the large increase in our trade 
with Japan and the United States. The 
total trade with Japan in 1917-’18 exceeded 
that with any other country except the 
United Kingdom. Japan now holds the 
second place in India’s import and export 
trade. Mr. O’Connor, late Director-General 

of Statistics, in his Review of the Trade of 
India for the year ending 31st March 1889, 
wrote “ Imports from Japan are quite trifl- 
ing, averaging less than three lakhs annu- 
ally in the last five years, and the're are no 
indications of an increase unless the im- 
ports of copper should be resumed.” When 
the long list of imports at the present time 
is examined, the progress in our trade with 
Japan cannot be termed other than pheno- 
menal. The value of the imports from 
Japan in 1917-’18 was 400 per cent, above 
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the pre-war quenquennial average, while 
the exports increased by 103 per cent.” 

As regards the trade with the United 
States, in the year 1917-’18, it was (to quote 
from the “ Review” again) “double that in 
the pre-war period and second only to that 
of Japan. The total value amounted to 
Rs 42 crores, almost the same as in the 
preceding year, of which imports were Rs. 
12 crores and exports Rs. 30 crores. As 
compared with the pre-war quenquennium, 
imports increased by 163 per cent, and ex- 
ports by 81 per cent.” 

All these offer very great food for serious 
■diought to the Indian publicists and politi- 
cians, in the benevolent scheme suggested 
by the Times for doubling or even trebling 
the surplus food which India sends to 
Europe ‘ at the cost of curtailing the supply 
of raw materials and of forcing Asia to 
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wear old clothes,” (instead of new ones 
imported from Japan or America) “ in order 
that Europe may not starve.” 
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XXII 

HONORARY WAR-WORK AND ECONOMIC 

EXPLOITATION 

As in the United Kingdom so also in 
India organisations for war-work have 
been of very material help in preparing 
the ground for the new economic recon- 
struction. In India the Munition Boards 
have already taken a full survey of India’s 
natural resources required for munition- 
making. These resources have, besides 
military, also very supreme economic value, 
^ke information collected and the experi- 
ence gained by the Munition Boards will 
be at the disposal of capitalists and com- 
mercial men. True it is that Indian capi- 
talists and commercial men will have equal 
access to these ^formations as their British 
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rivals. But, as Sir Sankaran Nair points 
out in his JS: ote of Dissent, “ we know that 
it is the commercial organisations in Eng- 
land that would be able to utilise it.” 

And already there are evidences in all 
directions of the initiation of new com- 
mercial enterprises by British capitalists 
in every Indian province since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and most energetic efforts 
have commenced to be put forth by British 
capital with a view to capture Indian trades 
and industries. There is, in the surface- 
view of it, nothing wrong in all this. As 
Lord Curzon pointed out many years ago, 
Capital is international.” Wherever capi- 
tal finds prospects of profit and assurance 
of peaceful penetration, it flows there by 
its own inner stimulus. India offers this 
favourable field ; and we cannot blame 
British capitalists if they are ever ready 
to take advantage of the economic dis-or- 
ganisation of our country and reap what- 
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ever benefit they can get out of it. In fact,, 
to quote Sir Sankafan Nair again, “we 
know that we cannot do without English 
capital.” But we are not able to obtain it 
on the same terms generally on which it 
would be lent to the Colonies and other coun- 
tries. “The terms must be those agreed 
upon between the English capitalists and 
competent Indians who will protect Indian 
interests.” But, unfortunately, 

“ The English officials in India and the Indian 
Office have not in the past protected India. 
They have submitted to English capitalists, 
and I have no doubt will do so in future... 
W e want Englishmen to start industries in 
India, but not to the detriment of indigen- 
ous industries. It is quite clear to me that 
unless there is an Indian to protect Tndia.n 
industries, we will have English firms start- 
ing industries on a large scale in India (in 
which Indians will have very little shared. 
•0! tb^^he detriment of Indian industries.” 
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The Munitions Board has opened up new 
and more effective avenues of exploitation 
of our natural resources by foreign, and 
particularly British capitalists. The heads 
of some of the most enterprising mercantile 
houses in India were drafted into this Board 
as honorary officers. Without their help 
the Munitions Board could not possibly 
work efficiently. The same thing had been 
done in England also. These gentlemen 
had gained in the course of their work 
in connection with the Munitions Board 
exceedingly valuable information which it 
is only natural that they should now use 
for their own business or trade. 

The same thing is happening in England 
also. Civil servants, employed under the 
Munitions Board, are being tempted to re- 
sign their position to take up employment 
in private commercial enterprises. A Lon- 
don weekly paper recently noticed this : 

“Quite a number of highly-placed Oivil servants 
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are resigning their position to take up more 
remunerative employment in private enterprise 
and the fact is exciting a certain amount of un- 
easiness in commercial circles. It is natural 
enough that men of energy and ambition should 
welcome the chance of escaping from the deadly 
routine of Government service : but the motives 
of those who have offered them engagements are 
a little suspect. In their ofScial position these 
ex-Civil servants have had access to returns and 
information supplied to the Government in 
confidence by firms all over the country, and 
it is obvious that this knowledge would be of 
the greatest value to trade rivals. Even with 
the most honourable intentions, a man thus 
■ informed, would inevitably determine his action 
by his special cognisance, and hence the un- 
easiness with which these appointments are 
regarded.” 

This experience, is also being repeated in 
India. We too have had one or two in- 
stances of members of the Civil Service 
residing their position to take up more 
^muBtcrative employment in new commer- 
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cial enterprises. If I remember aright, one 
of these gentlemen who was connected 
with the Munitions Board has been taken 
up by the Tatas. Messrs. Mackintosh 
Burn & Co. of Calcutta are also reported 
to have engaged a high-placed gentleman 
lately employed under the Munitions Board, 
to help them in their new concrete ship- 
building and kindred activities. All these 
are indications of increased and more ener- 
getic [efforts for the exploitation of our 
natural resources and abundant cheap 
labour “by private capitalist amalgama- 
tions.” 
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INDIAN PARTICIPATION IN THE COMPANY “BOOM’" 

The prospect of after-war-trade and the 
natural desire of Indian capitalists to reap 
their share of these, have also led to the 
organisation of a few Indian Companies for 
the utilisation of our immense natural re- 
sources. These good people seem to think 
that this is the only practical way by which 
foreign capitalist exploitation of our econo- 
mic life and capabilities, may, to some 
extent at least, be checked. But the work 
is absolutely hopeless. In the first place,,, 
we have not the quantity of fluid capital in 
the country which could enter into effective 

t 

competition with foreign capitalist exploit- 
ation. In the next place, Indian enterprises 
of this kind which require machineries and 
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accessories for the work, are inevitably 
dependent upon foreign manufacturers and 
shipping concerns for the supply of these. 
The whole Indian trade of Grreat Britain or 
America, for instance, in these machineries 
is in the hands of foreigners. They are the 
exporters of these here. If we try to get be- 
hind them and deal directly with the manu- 
facturers, even there we shall find that 
there are the inevitable middlemen, except 
through whom no British or American 
manufacturer, does any business directly 

Bl 

with the customers. There are wheels 
within wheels and subtle tricks of trade 
which render it practically impossible for 
Indian importers to deal directly and profit- 
ably with foreign exporters and manufac- 
turers. We may deal directly, if we are 
so anxious to do it ; but we shall have to 
pay “catalogue prices,” which are rarely 
or never the real prices of things. Those- 
who have any experiences of “direct” deal- 
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ings with foreign manufacturers and have 
had any inside knowledge of how things are 
done, in these foreign countries, know that 
to try to override foreign agencies in these 
matters is to court, not gain, but loss. If 
India had large manufacturing concerns 
and if there was anything like the spirit of 
combination among them, which operates 
in British industries, then possibly they 
could force the hands of foreign machine- 
makers and introduce Indian agencies in 
this trade. But we are just starting these 
concerns. W^e are without expert know- 
ledge and large experience of the working 
of these large enterprises. Our capitalists 
with just one or two solitary exceptions, 
like those of the Tatas, for instance, are 
consequently at the complete mercy of the 
foreigner. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
these enterprises so often come to grief. 
The idea, therefore, of successfully or ap- 
preciably stemming the inroads of British 
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capitalism into India, by tlie organisation 
of Indian capital, is simply preposterous. 

Profitable foreign trade-connections are 
impossible without foreign agencies. Whe- 
ther we are buyers or we are sellers, we 
must have these agencies, if our trade is to 
be retained in our own hands. But there 
are few Indian agencies in England or 
America. The Tatas have a London oflice; 
who represent them to British manufactur- 
ers, and this is we think about the only 
Indian agency worth mentioning in the 
United Kingdom. And even the Tatas 
found it no easy job to establish them- 
selves in London. Indian enterprises which 
do not command the huge financial resour- 
ces of the Tatas cannot expect to establish _ 
themselves in the same way or to the same 
extent as the Tatas have done. Indian 
capitalist enterprise, entering into any 
present or prospective competitions with 
British capital, whether here or in Eng- 
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land, have to face endless difficulties. In 
the first place, there is the differential 
treatment which they receive here from 
individual official. This is very keenly felt 
in regard to the acquisition of land for big 
agricultural or manufacturing concerns. 
The land laws and the Board of Revenue 
regulations affecting the transfer of rights 
Sill work,, in practice, to the prejudice of 
Indian enterprise. Foreign firms,' owing to 
the intimate social relations of their repre- 
sentatives with the foreign officials in the 
country, are able to secure lands for their 
works far more easily than Indian con- 
cerns. This has been an almost common 
grievance in the Bengal districts, for in- 
stance, the soil of which is favourable for 
Tea-cultivation. I do not know if it is so 
in the other provinces also. But the In- 
dustrial Commission has, as I have pointed 
out already, noticed the difficulties of land- 
a^ffisition, and has proposed certain alters 
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ations in the existing laws on the subject, 
which are calculated to reniove these diffi- 
“Culties. These changes or improvements 
will, no doubt, be made for the benefit of 
Indian industrial enterprise generally, 
without any discrimination as to the race 
or colour of the capitalists interested in 
these enterprises. They are all equal 
before the law. This has always been the 
legitimate pride of the British Government 
in India. But in practice, owing to inevit- 
able social influences, these advantages 
will work more readily and in an immense- 
ly larger measure, for foreign than for 
indigenous enterprises. In the next place, 
there are difficulties, as already indicated, 
in the way of forming foreign connections 
upon the same terms as our rivals in busi- 
. ness. Thirdly, there are banking difficulties, 
owing to the absence of lar^e and pros- 
perous Indian banking houses both in this 
and in foreign countries, capable of com- 
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manding the influence of both indigent 
and foreign trade. Fourthly, there is 
lack of large business experience and pi 
ficiency. Fifthly, there is a total abs©H! 

m 

of what may be called the very esseH' 

i 

of success in all corporate and co-op©!* 
tive enterprises, namely, the habit of mil 
which subordinates all personal vaniti' 
and privat© parsimoniousness or greed * 
the one suprdme desire to help the sucosj 
of the common enterprise. In the face < 
these dilSculties and disabilities, it ) 
unreasonable to hope that we shall I 
able to successfully compete with forei^ 
capitalist enterprises, in the develop 

j 

ment of our natural resources. A-Hi 
when one thinks of all these difficulties, oxi 
finds the economic situation in the countiii 
almost hopeless. | 
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ORGANIC RELATION BETWEEN INDUSTRIALISM AND 

% 

IMPERIALISM 

This economic situation may be summed 
up by one simple phrase, namely, extensive 
exploitation of our natural resources, our 
cheap labour and our large markets by 
British capital in alliance with the political 
' authority of the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments. What has been done on a 
comparatively small scale during the last 
hundred years and more will now be attempt- 
ed upon a huge scale. This necessity has 
been forced upon Imperial politicians by the 
financial and economic condition brought 
about by the recent war. The British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to 
find additional revenues to the tune of be- 
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tween seven and eight hundred millions a 
year to meet war-obligations. It is admitted 
that it is impossible to raise this amount by 
fresh taxation. The only means suggested 
for it is the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources. of the Empire by the State in part- 
nership with capitalist amalgamations. This 
new economic policy has also been forced 
upon British politicians by the internal con- 
dition of their own country. The long-drawn 
conflict between labour and capital cannot 
safely be permitted to continue any fur- 
ther. The continuance of this conflict under 
the new psychological and social conditions 
created by the war would lead to the break- 
up of the whole political and economic 
structure of the Empire. Means must be 
found, therefore, to settle this conflict as 
quickly and as effectively as possible. In 
the settlement of this conflict labour will 
have to be paid a much larger share of the 
profits of the industries which they had. 
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helped to make, than before. This can 
only be done by increasing the profits of 
capital. These profits can no longer be 
earned only by the employment of capital 
in “ home ” industries. These latter have 
almost reached their limit. Consequently, 
capitalists who are masters of works in the 
United Kingdom must be induced to extend 
their operations to the other parts of the 
Empire, particularly to the Dependencies 
where there is an abundant supply of raw 
material and an unlimited amount of cheap 
labour. If these materials can be worked 
into commodities on the spot where they 
are produced or found, it will contribute 
materially to the reduction of the cost of 
these productions. And if cheap labour is 
employed in these works, the cost of pro- 
duction will be further reduced. All this 
will tend to increase the profits of the capi- 
talist classes, and enable them without any 
sacrifice to meet new and increased de~ 
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mands made for higher wages by “ home ” 

labour upon their resources. This is the 

whole situation. And it offers a very grave 

menace to our economic future and free- 
. dom. 

This danger cannot be averted by any 
effort that we may possibly put forth to 
organise indigenous capital and compete 
with foreign capitalist enterprises in our 
home industry. We have, for one thing, 
neither sufficient capital nor sufficient en- 
terprise for this purpose. In the next 
place, the machinery of the State among 
us IS not under our control, but is largely 
controlled, both in England and in India, 
by British and Anglo-Indian capitalists. 

ut even if we had the capital, enterprise 
and control over our state machinery, it 
would be ruinous to our national life in 
almost every aspect of it if we tried to 
imitate or emulate British or European 

industrialism. In the first place, we must 



ORGANIC RELATION 

never forget that this industrialism is or- 
ganically bound up with European Imperi- 
alism. The two cannot be separated one 
from the other. This industrialism means 
quick and enormous production of com- 
modities. But commodities are useless 
without adequate markets for their dis- 
posal. All the British works would col- 
lapse in a day if the commodities they 
produce did not find ready and increasing 
market in the various Dependencies of 
the Empire. These Dependencies must 
be rpaintained in the interest of British 
industrialism itself. We have no depen- 
dencies. We cannot dump foreign markets 
with our excess produce. Consequently, 
in the absence of a dependent Empire, 
governed and controlled by us, the deve- 
lopment of our industry along European 
lines and upon the large scale in| which 
these industries have been built in the 
western countries would be suicidal folly 
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on our part. All these things should be 
carefully considered by those who fancy 
that the economic regeneration of India- 
wiU come from the introduction of Euro- 
pean industrialism into this country 
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DANGERS OF IMITATING EUROPEAN INDUSTRIALISM 

IN INDIA 

. There are graver and more vital issues 
involved m this rage for European industri- 
a ism among us. Our greatest problem is 
how to relieve the pressure on land whieh 
has resulted from the decadence and des- 
truction of our ancient manufacturers. 
More than 88^ of our populations live on 
apiculture. And as our agricultural opera- 
tions depend entirely upon favourable mon- 
soons and adequate rainfall, the least dis- 
turbance of these conditions develop sudden 
failure of these operations, throwing large 
masses of people on to the very brink of 
starvation. The only remedy for our 
chronic distress and poverty is to relieve 
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this excessive pressure on our agricultural 
works. This is the supreme and vital need 
for developing manufacturing industries in 
this country. And the question is, will 
the introduction of modern European in- 
dustrialism help or hinder the solution of 
this problem? In other words, will this 
relieve the pressure on land of our teeming 
populations ? 

< 1 , 

Modem European industrialism means, 
among other things, the employment of 
machineries for the production of com- 
modities. Machineries are useful in two 
ways : first, they help to save labour, and, 
secondly, help quick production. In its 
labour-saving aspect, the introduction of 
machineries inevitably lead to increased 
un-employment of the labouring popula- 
tions. Where, for instance, to. produce a 
certain quantity of commodities, it would 
require the labour of twenty men, with 


the help of machineries 



can 


be pro- 



DANGERS OF EUROPEAN INDUSTRIALISM 

duced by ten men. The result, therefore, 
is that the employment of fmachinery 
throws ten men in every twenty ! outf of 
employ. It means, in plain English, that 
what are called labour-saving appliances 
for the production of commodities, really 
result in labourer-starving also. This is 
why unemployment has grown frightfully 
in England with the growth of these 
machine-made industries. Our central pro- 
blem being to find employment for our 
populations, now dependent upon agricul- 
ture, in new works and factories, the pur- 
suit of European methods for the revival 
of our manufactures, will not at all solve 
this problem ; but will only help to increase 
its gravity and complexity. 

hTor should we forget that the essen- 
tial character of our socio-economic struc- 
ture was its freedom from what is known 
as capitalism in modern Europe. Oiir 
artisans and manufacturers were never 
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exclusively artisans or manufacturers, ex- 
cept in- the great cities. All over the 
country they joined their crafts and arts 
to their essential agricultural occupations. 
Expert artists and craftsmen enjoyed free- 
hold land from which they got their sub- 
sistence. Consequently, they did not need 
outside capital to keep their families going, 
during the time they were engaged in the 
production of their wares and until these 
were ready for the market. The economic 
independence of our artisans and crafts- 
men was thus fully secured in the past.. 
Our skilled labourers, who produced all 
our old manufacturers, were thus hardly 
labourers in the European sense of the 
term. They were both masters and work- 
men combined in one. They worked to- 
gether upon the principle of co-operative 
^bour, and on commimistic basis; each 
fcnily joining together and pooling both, 
labour and their^ material for the?’ 
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production of works of art, or other ma- 
nufactures, which remained the property 
of all the members of the family, and there 
was no one to claim, as capitalist, the lion’s 
share of the profits of their produce. And 
we must very seriously think it over 
whether the pursuit of modern European 
methods of industrial development will be 
conducive to our social well-being and 
moral uplift, or, whether by so doing we 
shall only |)e importing the problems of 
European industrialism, mistaking these 

as perfect solutions of the problem before 
us. 

The most obvious thing in this European 
industrialism is that it has all through 
been seeking to produce commodity at 
the cost of the humanity of the labouring 
populations. ITo one can pass through 
any of the great industrial centres in the 
United Kingdom or even in America, with^ 
■out being sickeningly impressed with the 
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ruin of human 'body, mind, and soul that 
results from modern industrial methods. 
Europe has, however, been gradually find- 
ing a remedy against these evils in the 
expansion of democratic franchise. The 
labourers in almost every European coun- 
try have acquired political power. They, 

i 

have been given the vote; and they have 
been using it increasingly for the protec- 
tion of their own interests and the orga- 
nisation of their own forces with a view 
to successfully fight capitalism. Trade Uni- 
onism, Syndicalism, Socialism, and various 
other “isms” owe their birth to the vote 
of labour in all the democratic countries 
of ithe west. The fight between labour 
and capital is, therefore, not so unequal' 
as it was at one time. The might of labour 
is daily growing ; and in this, labour has- 
a compensation for the inevitable wrongs 
which it has had to suffer at the hajud of 
capital. But the contest is far from beong. 
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over or even nearing its end. Where 
this fight will lead to, no one can foretell 
with any degree of confidence. It may 
be possible to work up some sort of an abid- 
ing reconciliation between the interests of 
labour and those of capital. Or, failing 
this, this fight may ultimately end in the 
general break-up of modern European in- 
dustrialism and economic structure. No one 
2an say what will come to pass. Every 
thing is just now in a flux. And, in view of 
h all,. Indian statesmanship cannot rashly 
rm after this European industrialism as 
a panacea for our economic evils and a 
solution for our very vital economic pro- 
blems. 

So far as can be seen, our future lies not 
in the mad attempt to imitate or emulate 
modern European industrialism, but rather 
in putting up a tough fight against it. It 
will ao doubt be an unequal and almost im- 
possible fight, we know. The forces of this 
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industrialism have at their back all the 
authority of both the Indian and thelmperial 
Government. They are also supported by 
the natural greed of our own new-born capi- 
talist classes. There are also others, w^ho are 
neither capitalists nor Government men 
but who have been so completely obsessed 
with this modern industrialism, .that they 
too will, and indeed, are already lending, 
their intellectual and moral support tcj 
this new spirit of imitative economi<? 
reform and progress. All these cannot hp 
denied, and ought not to ’ be ignore^ 
All these make the work of real aad 
constructive economic reforms exceed- 
ingly difficult for us. 
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XXVl 
the resume 

The financial and economic situation 
before Imperial statesmen just now is 
marked by : 

1- A depleted Exchequer, which is being 
saved from open bankruptcy by a reckless 
and an almost unlimited creation of paper 

money without any decent treasury re- 

: serve at its back ; 

2. Overwhelming financial obligations im- 
posed by the last war, which with the 
continuation of military or quasi-military 
operations in Russia and elsewhere, in- 
volve, on the most moderate computation, 
a total daily expenditure of 4 million 
pounds, or about 1,450 million pounds a 
year, as estimated by the Times and the 
Daily News in September last ; 
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3. The impossibility, (as admitted in Parlia- 

ment, by Mr. Amery at the beginning of 
1919, in course of the debate over the 
address to the King), of meeting these new 
obligations out of the normal revenues of’ 
the country ; 

4. The enunciation by responsible Imperial 

financeers and politicians of a new econo- 
mic policy, having for its objective the 
development of the resources of the Em- 
pire under some sort of a scheme of profit- 
sharing co-partnership between the State 
and private capitalist amalgamations or 
corporations ; 

5. The abandonment of the old economic 

dogma of Free Trade in favour of Impe- 
rial Preference ; 

6. The accumulation of huge profits made 

during the war through war work in the, 
hands of a small body of capitalists ; , 

7. The disorganised condition of British in- 

dustries due to the war ; 
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8. The serious unrest among the British work- 

ing classes who demand not only a share 
in the profits of the works in which they 
are engaged but also a substantial share in 
the management of these works ; and 

9. The new menace to capitalist exploitation 

in the United Kingdom which the new 
Labour movement has openly created. 

All these have combined to force British 
capital out of the United Kingdom to the 
Colonies, Dependencies and Protectorates 
of the Empire. A very vigorous attempt 
will be presently made to exploit our im- 
mense raw material and our cheap labour 
in the interests of British capitalism ; and, 
as this exploitation will be either directly 
or indirectly protected by the authority of 
the Government of India and helped by the 
organisations already at the command of 
this Government, it constitutes a very seri- 
ous economic and political menace to us. 

In fact, it is difficult to resist the convic- 
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fcion that the real inwardness of the new 
policy inaugurated by the announcement 
of August 20, 1917, and materialised in 
recent legislations both in India and in 
England, dealing with the present Indian 
situation, can only be discovered in the new 
economic motive of the present capitalist 
government. Ever since the announcement 
of August 20, 1917, the authorities have been 
anxious to stop all agitation for political 
rights in India. 

Few people seem to recognise the organic 
relation that exists between the Rowlat 
Act and present Reform Act. It is 
notorious that the real motive of the 
announcement of August 20, 1917 was, as 
Lord Islington, the then Under-Secretary 
of State for India frankly admitted in the 
House of Lords, to relieve “ the gravity ” 
nf the Indian situation, which meant, in 
iQ^her words, to allay the unrest created by 
agitation for the early establi^ment 
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of complete self-government in India. Para 
150 of the Montagu-Chelmsford’s Report 
made this object absolutely clear. Here 
we had the clearest possible indication that 
the passage of the proposed reforms would 
either be preceded or accompanied by the 
arming of the Government with such 
powers of the law as will be sufficient for 
the maintenance of order. The authors of 
this J oint-Report said : 

“Now that His Majesty’s Government have 
declared their policy, reasonable men have 
something which they can oppose sftccess- 
fully to the excitement created by attacks 
on government and by abuse of Englishmen, 
coupled with glowing and inaccurate 
accounts of India’s golden past and appeal# 
to race hatred in the name of religion. 
Many prominent Indians dislike and fear 
such methods. A new opportunity is now 
being offered to combat them ; and we expect 
them to take it. Disorder must be prejudicial 
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to the cause of progress, and specially 
disorder as a political weapon. But we 
have no hesitation in recommending that 
the government must maintain power to 
prevent the disastrous consequences, if in 
any case law and order are jeopardised.” 

Here we have the whole policy of the 
reforms laid bare. Mr. Montagu has been 
anxious that henceforth Indian publicists 
and politicians should whole-heartedly 
apply themselves to work out his reforms 
and not lend themselves to any outside 
agitation for forcing the pace of progress. 
Lord Sinha has been repeating the same 
thing. In his address to his “ moderate ” 
friends in Bombay his lordship said: “I 
say with all humility that the pace would 
be accelerated not by what we call agita- 
tion but by real, solid, substantial results 
and that “the new constitution that we 
^^ve got, if worked properly, will lead us 
"^ responsible government to the same 
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•extent as is now enjoyed by the self- 
governing countries of His Majesty’s do- 
minions. All this is merely a repetition 
■of the advice offered by the joint-Report. 

It is also significant that the whole »body 
of the capitalist press in England with the 
Times at their head had been persistently 
urging the passage of the Reform Act with 
as little delay as possible, which could only 
be prompted by a desire to draw a red herr- 
ing across our path and divert attention 
from the more vital processes of economic 
exploitation upon the success of which will 
very largely if not entirely depend the fu- 
ture of Imperialist-capitalist interests. 

This is the great economic menace with 
which we stand face to face. It consists 
in the increased, organised, and most likely 
state-aided attempt of British capital to ex- 
ploit our natural resources and our cheap 
labour. And the question is — 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

We are helpless. The power of the State 
is not in our hands. We cannot control 
our tariff; we cannot make a levy upon 
capital ; we cannot legislate about the 
acquisition of land or mining rights 'by 
foreign capitalists; we cannot even pass 
any labour legislation. All these are in 
the hands of the representatives of this 
very capitalist class. The British Parlia- 
ment, democratic in name, is really capi- 
talist in character. The British Cabinet, 
nominally responsible to the British de- 
mocracy, is really the slave and servant 
of the plutocracy. The Government in 
India is subject to the control of this 
British Cabinet and British Parliament. 
It is notoriously dominated by the influ* 
enee of the Chambers of Commerce in 
India, representing British capitalist en- 
■^rprise in this country. W^hat can we do- 
then? Ancient Hindu Polity says: Wh©m 
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you are face to face with a powerful 
enemy, your only way of safety lies in an 
alliance with an equally powerful friend 
who is opposed to your enemy. 



XXVII 

ALUANCE WITH BRITISH LABOUR PARTY 

Beitish labour-socialist party is this 
friend. And our only hope of safety lies 
in an open alliance with this political party 
in the United Kingdom. At one time, we 
sought to ally ourselves with the British 
■ Liberals, but we gradually discovered that 
Liberals or Tories made really little or no 
^difference so far as the real interests of 
India were concerned. W e now know that 
Liberals or Tories, they are all plutocrats. 
They all belong to the capitalist, exploiting 
and profiteering classes. And in our fight 
with British capitalism, we have absolute- 
no hope of help either from the Liberal 
4^ Tory politicians in England. Frankly 
^leaking, British Liberalism is dying, if it 
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is not already dead; no longer a power 
in British politics. There -are at present 
only two dominant political forces in the 
United Kingdom and the Empire : the force 
of capital and the force of labour. These 
two are coming into a fatal grip with one 
another. Therefore our only chanco of 
safety in our present condition of political 
impotence and economic helplessness lies 
in an open, courageous, and uncompromis- 
ing alliance with British Labour. 
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COMMUNITY OF SELF-INTEREST 

And this alliance is possible because of 
the community of interest between us and 
British Labour. British Labour is slowly 
coming to realise the very serious menace 
which the increased exploitation of our 
raw materials and cheap labour by British 
capital has commenced to offer to British 
Labour interests. Capitalism, if it becomes 
powerful in the Empire will be bound to 
re-act upon labour-conditions in the United 
♦Kingdom, British capitalists have already 
eommenced to hold up the bogey of Indian 
competition to frighten British Labour in- 
to a reasonable attitude. The fact of tho 
naAttex, however, is that this so-called 
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Indian competition does not signify com- 
petition with strangers at all but practic- 
ally with the same capitalist who are 
exploiting Indian resources and Indian 
Labour with raw materials near at hand 
and with the frugal Labour of India which 
could be easily exploited without any trou- 
ble, because the Indian Labourers do not 
possess the inconvenient rights and privi- 
leges of the British working men, British 
capitalist enterprise in India, directly or 
indirectly supported by the Government of 
India offer really a very serious menace to 
the economic interests of the British work- 
ing classes. India’s political freedom, built 
upon a wide democratic basis, which would 
i^ive the Indian, workers, whether mental 
or manual or industrial or agricultural, the 
aame right to control the Indian Execu- 
tive as are now enjoyed by the British 
working classes, would offer the only pro- 
tection to the British working classes 
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against Indian competition. Those who 
are engaged in the fight for freedom in 
India are really struggling for rights 
which, once secured by the Indian people, 
wiU be bound to benefit the British work- 
ing classes, though it will hurt British 
capitalist interests in India. Here, then^ 
is an appeal to the enlightened self-inte- 
rest of the British workers which will help 
to build up an alliance between Indian- 
Nationalism and British Labour. 

But British Labour will not touch us 
even with a pair of tongs unless we are 
prepared to fight indigenous capitalism in 
Lidia, even as we are prepared to fight im- 
ported British capitalism. 

The new economic menace, as we have 
already seen, comes through two things, 
first, our immense, and, second, our cheap- 
labour, These are the two things that 
tempt British capital into India. We can- 
^t destroy our raw materials, and remove 
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the first cause of this temptation. But we- 
can very largely, if not wholly, remove the 
second temptation. W^e can 
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ORGANISE INDIAN LABOUR 


So that it will henceforth refuse to work 
for the present scale of wages, and accept 
the present hours of work. Indian Labour 
must be organised to put up a demand for 
relatively equal wages and absolutely the 
same hours as British Labour. Our La- 
bourers must have the same wages as 
British Labourers relatively to the cost 
of living in India. Indian working men, 
whether in our railways or in our mines, 
or in any other works, must have the 
same wages that are paid to the Euro- 
pean or Eurasian employees engaged in 
the same work. At present they receive 


lower wages than the European or Eura- 
workers. This differential wage-sys- 
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tem must at once be abolished. The same 
work must receive the same wages, what- 
ever may be the colour of the workman. 
In other departments Indian workers, whe- 
ther engaged in manual or mental work, 
must be paid wages that shall bear the 
same relation to the cost of living in 
India as the wages of the similar class 
of Labour in England bear to the general 
cost of living there. The Indian workers 
in every field of our social and economic 
life must demand and receive wages not 
only enough to keep body and soul toge- 
ther but wages sufficient to enable them 
and 'those dependent on them to cultivate 

•i ' , , 

.'and improve their fullest manhood. 

This must be our first demand. 

'Our next demand must be for an absolute 
-equalisation of the hours of work between 
Indian and British Labour, The American 
Xabour Congress have already formulated 
‘a demand ' for a maximum of forty-eight 
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hours a week. India must also enter into 
the same compact. This maximum of 
forty-eight hours a week for Labour in 
India must be definitely fixed by legislation. 
The proportional and relative equalisation 
of wages and the absolute equalisation of 
the hours of work of Indian Labour with 
British and European Labour generally 
remove that cheapness of Indian Labour 
which offers now so strong a temptation 
to foreign capital to come and exploit it. 
This will '-to a very large extent remove 
all unfair competition between capitalist 
enterprise in India and the United King- 
dom and the Colonies. It will bring the 
Labour-Socialist forces in the United. 
Kingdom, and indeed, all over the modern 
world into friendly alliance with the Ua- 
tionalist-Democratic movement in India. 

But even this increased wages of La- 
and equal hours of work with Unit- 
# Kingdom in India, will stiU leave a; 
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large margin of profits to capitalist ex- 
ploitation in this country, owing to the 
presence of our immense raw materials, 
and leave enough room for unfair com- 
petition between India and the outside 
world. With a view to bring working 
class interests in India into line with 
those of the United Kingdom and the 

Colonies, we shall have to do something 
more. 
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ALL EXCESS-PROFITS MUST BE TAXED 

Theee is no reason why capitalist ex- 
ploiters in India should appropriate 150, 
250 or, 350, and in some cases even 400 
per cent, divident on their capital out- 
lay ; and why, whatever earnings may 
be made in any business should not, 
beyond a certain reasonable percentage, 
come to the State. If we can compel 
all these Excess-Profits to flow into the 
Public Exchequer, we shall have enough 
money to pay for everything that we 
want, enough money to improve sanita- 
tion, enough money to spend on the educa- 
tion of our people, enough money to help 
^them to grow to the fullest stature of 
■^eir manhood. 



ALL EXCESS-PEOFITS MUST BE TAXED 

If we can put up a fight for these things, 
namely, increased wages and shorter hours 
for our Labourers, and the expropriation of 
all Excess-Profits by the State to be spent 
upon measures needed for the health, hap- 
piness and the intellectual and moral up- 
lift of the Indian masses, we have not the 
l^st shadow or suspicion of a doubt that 
we can immediately form a close, intim- 
ate, and helpful alliance with British, nay 
world Labour. And we shall be able to 
use this alliance not only for our econo- 
mio protection and salvation, but also for 
the- political emancipation of our people. 
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A STUDY of the present Indian and 
world-situation demands this new Nation- 
alist policy. This alliance with British 
Labour and the equalisation of wages and 
hours of work in India with those in 
Great Britain and other Western coun- 
tries will have a far-reaching effect upon 
present international relations, and will 
help very materially to remove the most 
powerful cause of the present racial con- 
flict. In fact, this will help more than 
anything else to solve a most touchy and 
difficult Imperial problem, the problem, 
namely, of India’s relations with British 
over-seas Dominions. We have been used, 
httherto to look upon the opposition of 
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these Dominions to receive Indian immi- 
grants into their territories upon equal 
terms with European emigrants as an in- 
sult to our colour and culture. There 
may be some element of colour-conceit 
and culture-pride at the back of it. But 
the real reason is economic. The Indian 
Labourers receive lower wages than Eu- 
ropean working men, and these lower 
wages, while contributing to the increas- 
-ed profits of the capitalist exploiters in- 
directly hurts the vital economic interests 
of their White Labour. The demand for 
the equalisation of wages with those of 
European workers by Indian Labour, whe- 
ther in India itself or in the Colonies, will 
at once help to remove the present sense 
of economic wrong which India’s cheap 
Labour inflicts directly or indirectly upon 
British and European Labour employed 
in the Colonies. It is a mistake to view 
the present struggle in South Africa be- 
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tween our emigrants and the Boer settlers 
as a purely racial problem. The syste- 
matic crusade against Asiatic emigration 
into Canada and the United States as well 
into Australia and New Zealand is also 
largely, if not entirely, due to this eco- 
nomic cause. And this cause can only be 
removed by the adoption of this new policy. 

We know that there will be a strong 
opposition to this policy from the capitalist 
interests in the country. Capitalists have 
always opposed factory legislation calculat- 
ed to improve labour conditions affecting 
their profits. Increase of wages and short- 
ening of hours of work are not therefore 
likely to be viewed with favour by our own 
actual or prospective capitalists and own- 
ers of industries. They will plead the ex- 


ist^ing difficulties in their way and the 
impossibility of competing with European ; 


industries or with the new and growing 
%gifastries^ of American and Japan 
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exposing this new Labour policy in India. 
There are others among us who though 
not directly interested in capitalist ex- 
ploitation have a sort of an idea that 
India’s economic advancement and salva- 
tion must come from the development of 
modern industrialism in the country and 
the equipment of the Indian nation for 
successful competition with European, 
American or Japanese industries. They 
do not seem to clearly realise either the 
actualities of industrial conditions in Tndja 
or in the outside world. They are anxious 
to equip themselves with every modern 
appliance for the production of cheap com- 
modities in large quantities, without which 
they believe, it will not be possible for them 

to successfully compete with their ri-^als. 

But they ignore one fundamental fact in 
connection with the development of mod* 
erh European industrialism. 

This fact, as has jbeen ^^a.lready noted in 
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these pages, is the intimate and organic 
relation between Imperialism and modern 
industrialism. Quick and enormous pro- 
duction of Commodities is profitable only 
when the producer can command exten- 
sive markets for the disposal of his com- 
modities. In other words, helpless and 
unprotected markets under the control of 
the producer are an essential condition 
of the success of modem industrialism. 
Great Britain led this industrialism be- 
cause she had acquired an extensive Em- 
pire on which she could dump her goods. 
Bolitical Imperialism is organically bound 
up with modern industrialism. Industri- 
alism and Imperialism are joined like the 
proverbial Siamese twins. They can never 
be separated and live. Those who among 
us are obsessed with the fancy that by 


^mply adopting European appliances and 
methdd and utilising our immense raw- 



cheap 


labour, they 


will*foe 
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able to produce commodities cheap in price 
■and sufficiently large in quantity to suc- 
cessfully compete with similar commodi- 
ties produced, in England, forget that the 
moment they threaten British capitalist 
interests, means will be found by the Gov- 
ernment both here and in England which 
are practically controlled by these power- 
ful interests to check the success of In- 
dustrialism in India, The imposition of 
the excise duty on Indian cotton goods 
proves the reality of this danger. As 
long as India has not attained complete 
fiscal autonomy and the representatives 
of national interests have not secured 
full control of the national state, so long 
oven Indian capitalist interest have not 
the ghost of a chance of protecting them- 
selvbs against hurtful competition from 
British capitalist interests. 

There is yet another reason why we must 
try, so far as may be, to stop this fatal in- 
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road. Every British sovereign invested by- 
British capitalists in Indian industrial en- 
terprise, means not only so much econo- 
mic power and the control of our economic 
life by the foreign exploiter, but, wha-fc is 
far more dangerous, also a corresponding 
volume of political power. Already the 
Government of India is almost overwhel- 
mingly controlled by British capitalist in- 
terests in the country. The increase of 
. British capital in India will inevitably 
lead to increased control of the Govern- 
ment by the representatives of British capi- 
tal. These have always been more or less 
openly opposed to the expansion of poli^ 
tical freedom in the country. The most 
relentless opposition even to the very 
insignificant advance sought to be secur- 
ed%y Mr. Montagu’s Reform Act has come 
Mm this class, ^md this capitalist will ; 
Mways do the same. They obstruct the- 
/ of conStit-utional advance of tfie* 


CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM 

Indian poopl© and th© doniocratisation of 
tli6 Grovornmont in India. For political, 
as much as for economic reasons, we must 
therefore adopt timely measures to prev'ent 
any new accession of power to British capi- 
talist interest in this country. 



XXXII 

IN DEFENCE OF OUR CULTURE 

THERE is, thirdly, yet another reason 
for the adoption of this new Labour policy. 
It is the only policy that can possibly pre- 
vent any further development of capitalist 
industrial enterprises among us. Few peo- 
ple seem to realise how the advance of the 
modern industrial spirit resulting from our 
economic and political relations with Gredt 
Britain has already commenced to break up 
our old economic and social structure, and 
revolutionise all the ancient ethical and 
spiritual values of life. No social reform- 
er, however aggressive or radical, has been 
able or could ever expect to break up our 
society in the way and to the extent that 
piis modern industrialism has already and: 



IN DEFENCE OF CUE CULTURE 

is increasingly doing. It has set up in place 
of our old caste system, based on birth and 
heredity , a new order of social precedence 
and honoiir based on wealth. Our old castes, 
in spite of all their limitations, were within 
caste limits, essentially democratic institu- 
tions. 'W^ithin the caste honour and prece- 
dence went always by age and character,, 
but rarely or -never by wealth or material 
prosperity. Among the so-called “ depress- 
ed classes, it was always so. But the ad- 
vance of modern capitalist industrialism is 
killing this spirit of independence and de- 
mocracy in every caste and community. A 
man s worth has already commenced to be 
measured not by a man’s intellectual en- 
dowments or spiritual acquisition but by 
the length of his purse and the extent of 
his possessions. Character counts for much 
less to-day in the scale of social values 
among us than learning or morals. It never 
was so. Our aristocracy was an aristo- 
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eracy of intellect and character. The Brah- 
mins were,, as a class, the poorest in the 
community. The ideal may have been 
mediaeval ; but it saved us in , any case 
from the corroding evils of the wealth- 
dominated class-system of modern Europe. 
If we desire to preserve what was morally 
. and spiritually the best in our culture and 
character, we must immediately put up a 
-strong fight against the inroads of modern 
•capitalist industrialism. A.nd in this fight 

our only possible allies are British and Eu- 
-ropean Labour. 

Lastly, we desire the adoption of this new 
tpolicy not merely for economic or political 
-reasons, but from the highest religious and 
igpiiitual motive also. To us every being 
iiepresents the potential Divine. The deve- 
dopment of God-in-Man, to bring out the , 
patent Divinity in every human being, is 
■S&e . ideal-end < of all social i enedeavour and 
'Wonal i evolution. Every Brahmin oitm 
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M liis daily devotions the couplet -which 
says — 

I am God, none other ; I am Brahman and 
• ®6t subject to grief or bereavement; I am 
of the nature of the True, the Illumined 
and the Blessed. I am etdrnally Free. 

This sums up the ideal-end of all indivi- 
dual or social endeavour in our thought 
and culture. The object of the social life 
and social disciplines is to bring out this 
Divine nature in every man and woman. 
The ignorance of man prevents the revo- 
lution of the light of God in him. The 

• 

degradation of man degrades the Deity 
who resides in him. The bondage of man 
hurts the freedom of God. This is our 
philosophy of life. And, as such, what- 
■ever makes for the uplift of man is a sac- 
red religious duty to us. Poverty, ignor- 
ance, superstition, inertia, the overwhelm- 
ing sense of helplessness, the absence of 
legitimate incentive to high social, moral 
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or spiritual effort— all these hinder the re^ 
alisation of our highest moral and spiritual 
ideals. In the interest, therefore, of the 
moral and spiritual life of our nation, we- 
must adopt this policy which is calculated 
to help the revelation of God in our masses.. 



